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NATIONAL CHILDREN'S DAY: HONORING OUR 
PROMISES TO AMERICA'S YOUTH 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The st'ect committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in 
Room 2128, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Patricia Schroe- 
der (chairwoman of the select committee) presiding. 

Member* present: Representatives Schroeder, Martinez, Collins, 
Bacchus, Peterson, Cramer, Wolf, and Smith. 

Aico present- Representatives Moran, Kennedy, Abercrombie, 
Hoyer, Mink, John Lewis, Frank, Norton, and Richardson. 

Staff present: Karabelle Pizzigati, staff director; Jill Kagan, 
deputy staff director; Thomas Brooks, professional staff; Danielle 
Madison, minority staff director; Carol Stucuto, minority deputy 
staff director; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, let me call the hearing to order, 
and I want to thank all of you for being here and being so patient. 
• i^uTj ry ' . very honored and very excited to be celebrating Na- 
tional Children s Day, where we talk about honoring our promises 
to America s youth. 

Any nation that doesn't care about its children doesn't care 
about its future, so this is the day where we are really talking 
about our future, and we are so pleased that you are all here. 

First of all, I want to say this is the third annual Children's Day, 
which is very exciting. And we want to thank the National Chil- 
dren s Day Foundation and especially our colleague, Congressman 

!l enn n%r wh 0 was able to enable the 46 y° uth ambassadors from 
the dy ditferent states who are all here today, some of them posing 
as congressmen rather than ambassadors. 

But we will take them either way that they come. This select 
committee was first established in 1983, and it has been a long tra- 
work" 10 y ° Ung and t0 hear about Programs that 

One of our frustrations has been that so often it only seems that 
it is only news if it is bad news. 

So today, we are going to hear from young people about pro- 
grams that really do work, that America's youth are not totally 
around We 6 f ° Und things that have turned People's lives 

We are also, as a committee, going to be sending a letter out 
today to high school and college students across the country, asking 

(l) 
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them to communicate with this committee about what their feel- 
ings are for the future, what we could do, and how they would like 
the Congress to re-focus. 

We, as a committee, have also focused on a core group ot pro- 
grams of children's programs that the Federal Government has 
funded that we know work. We call it KIDSNET. It is like a net 
that has literally caught many children and kept them from falling 

to the bottom. B mm m ... . ^ n 

I have introduced that as a bill, and we are trying to get the Con- 
gress to fully fund it. After this last weekend where the President 
announced some cutbacks in defense, who knows, there may even 
be hope for funding KIDSNET and some of the other things. 

So this Children's Day couldn't have been more timely right 
after the historic reduction of nuclear arms mentioned by the 
President. And I hope that the Congress is able to build on that, go 
further, and maybe we will even have even more latitude to get 
this country going on the right track. . 

I want to say to all the youth ambassadors who aren t testifying 
today, we are going to hold the record open for two weeks. 

So if you have things that you want to say, please feel free to put 
them in the record. We would be ve.y, very happy to. So you have 
two weeks to write out anything that you want us to know, get it 
to us, and we will put it in the record because we truly do want to 
hear from all of you. It is just that time runs out very rapidly. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Patricia Schroeder follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Patricia Schroeder, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Colorado and Chairwoman, Select Committee on children, 
Youth, and Families 

Welcome to all of you who have travelled from across the country to celebrate the 
third annual National Children's Day. And special thanks to the National Chil- 
dren's Day Foundation and others, and especially my colleague Congressman Ken- 
nedy, for enabling 46 Youth Ambassadors from 39 states to come to Washington to 
observe and share in this historic occasion. t 

Since the Select Committee was first established in 1983, it has been a tradition to 
hear from young people about their interests, about the maior issues in their daily 
lives, and most importantly, their ideas and suggestions for improving conditions in 
school, at home, and in their communities. ... 

But thiB iB a special opportunity to hear from many of you about programs that 
work— about effective public and private programs in your communities that have 
served you and through which you have served others. 

We will hear about programs that have enabled young people to reject drugs and 
alcohol, improve in school, recover from family problems, and make valuable contri- 
butions to others. . A . ... 

We will also have testimony about an innovative program in Arizona that encour- 
ages civic awareness and responsibility among youth by teaching them the value ot 
voting, as well as testimony from a well-respected advocate and researcher on the 
benefits of positive youth development programs as a national policy. 

And finally, we are privileged to have with us a teacher with a wealth of personal 
experience and knowledge to share regarding the changing nature of families and 
children over the last decade and the ability of the classroom, of families, and ot the 
nation to respond. . 

Today, I will be sending a letter to high school and college students across the 
country, through school newspapers and publications that target youth, asking thpm 
to identify their biggest goals, how they feel about the world today, and wh^«, they 
consider to be the most important issue facing our nation currently. I also asked 
them to let me know what issues are important to their future and the future ot the 
country. Hearing directly from the youth of our nation is a priority for me and tor 
the Select Committee, and I invite all of you to share your thoughts on these topics 
as well. 
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For the most part, we know which programs work. In fact, the Select Committee 
has devoted considerable attention to documenting the benefits of a core group of 
programs from prenatal care to youth employment and training. Based on this 
work, I have introduced a bill called KIDSNETT to fully fUnd the most successful 
ones— Head Start, Childhood Immunization, and the Special Supplemental Pood 
Program for Women, infants and Children (WIC). 

It is my hope that National Children's Day will mark the start of a new commit- 
ment to providing opportunities for all young people to enjoy their childhoods and 
to become productive, participating citizens. 

For those of you not able to testify today, I urge you to submit your statements 
for the record, which will remain oj>en for two weeks. We will consider all of your 
recommendations for improving national policy. I welcome you to Washington and 
look forward to your testimony today. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Let me now yield to the gentleman who 
made this all possible, someone who has an awful lot of contact 
with young people. And we are very, very touched by how he is 
always bringing that to the forefront in the Congress. 

Washington, D.C. is not a piace where people think of children 
first. They tend to think of them last, and he has been very, very 
good about bringing kids to the forefront and saying, we must 
think about young people first and last or we will never get the 
country on the right track. 

Let me yield to Congressman Kennedy and thank him so much 
for bringing this wonderful, esteemed group to Washington. 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

When you say I have a lot of contact with young people, I think 
that probably has to do with having ten brothers and sisters. 

But first of all, let me just give a great big welcome to all of the 
youth ambassadors that nave come from states across the country. 
I hope that vou feel that on this particular day, that this city is 
your city and that this Capitol is your Capitol. 

Too often in the City of Washington, as the Congresswoman who 
chairs this committee pointed out, the needs of our young people 
are simply ignored and unmet. 

And this is your chance to let us know what your needs are. 
There are billions and billions of dollars that have been spent up 
here in the Capitol each and every day, and those billions of dollars 
are designed some ways to try to help and provide some assistance 
to young people. 

And yet the people that we don't hear from are the very people 
that you are here today to represent. The idea behind Children's 
Day wasn't to just look at kids that are having a tough and diffi- / 
cult time, but it is to recognize that in this country today, whether 
you are rich or poor, no matter what the color of your skin is, that 
our nation is not spending the kind of time and effort and energy 
that we need to in order to provide a nurturing environment for 
young people. 

The family structure is breaking down in America. And it sef*ms 
to me that one day out of the year, the second Sunday in October, 
we can encourage all the grownups in this country to spend a little 
bit of time with kids, to just say that if a kid, maybe younger than 
you, needs to have a little help with their homework, needs to have 
somebody read to them, needs to go out and take a camping trip or 
just a walk in the woods, that a parent or a grandparent, an aunt 
or an uncle, or just an interested individual can come and spend a 
little time. 
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Because I think that if we can reestablish that link with the 
great joy and pleasure that the grownups can gain, as well as the 
kid, that that will enable the necessary funding to come for the 
programs that this country so vitally needs to spend on our na- 
tion's children. 

You know, we hear all of the terrible statistics that young people 
face today. Twenty-six percent of the children under the age of six 
years old, or over a quarter of the kids in our country under the 
age of six years old, are growing up in poverty. 

Forty percent of the young girls in America under the age of 14 
will become pregnant at least once by the time they reach the age 
of 20. 

Forty percent will become pregnant by the time they reach the 
age of 20. 

Fifty percent of the kids that attend inner-city public schools, 50 
percent will never graduate from high school. 

Now all these congressmen up here, you know, we sit and make 
speeches on the Floor of the House to tell us how America is the 
greatest country on earth, how we are going to compete with the 
Germans, compete with the Japanese, be able to beat all these 
people; but fundamentally, if we are not willing to put the re- 
sources into the vital programs to provide decent education, to pro- 
vide for housing and health care for our nation's young people, 
then what have we really gained? 

And that after all is really the purpose of Children's Day. So I 
really want to thank all the Congressmen and to tell you the truth, 
this is a terrific turnout for a hearing. This is a day when we are 
not in session in Washington, and to see this many Congressmen 
show up for a hearing is really astounding. 

And also I've got to say that sitting in this banking hearing 
room, looking out there and not seeing the faces of a bunch of law- 
yers getting paid $350 an hour to listen to us, it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure. 

And I also just want to thank very y very much the Chairwoman 
of this committee, who has spent her life dedicated to the needs of 
people that are the voiceless in Washington, D.C. And I very much 
want to thank her. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy II follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy II, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Massachusetts 

First of all, let me give a big welcome to all the youth ambassadors who represent 
39 states and have traveled as far away as Alaska and Hawaii to take part in this 
event. Let me also take this opportunity to extend my sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion to you, Chairwoman Schroeder, for agreeing to hold these hearings. This is the 
first opportunity we have had to work together on a hearing since you have as- 
sumed the leadership of this Committee. I congratulate you on your new role as 
chairwoman. It affirms the position you have long held as a leading advocate for 
children in Congress. Children are fortunate to have a true friend to guide this com- 
mittee and to fight in Congress for the programs that are desperately needed to give 
them a fair chance to succeed* I commena and admire your dedication throughout 
the years in advocating on behalf of our Nation's most vulnerable citizens: our chil- 
dren. 

I'd also like to thank the Governors across the country and the chaperons for 
making this visit by these youth ambassadors possible. 

I would also like to express my thanks to Diana Ross for her efforts on behalf of 
Children's Day 1991. Diana Rosas own life exemplifies what this day is all about — 
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overcoming the odds to achieve success. As a youngster growing up in the public 
housing projects of Detroit, she combined a love of music with a desire to excel that 
has made for one of the most exciting and inspiring carers in entertainment. As 
she has urged us for vears, "Stop in the name of love so you can reach out and 
touch somebody s hand and make this world a better place if you can. H That's what 
TEiP v ■ ut i h ^?; r e a J? fortuna te to have her as the national spokesperson for 
1MU;i National Children Day. And I might rdd that as the mother of five she is 
particularly well qualified to speak out on the needs of children. 

And finally, I want to extend my appreciation to David Liederman, executive di- 
rector of the Child Welfare League of America and the steering chair of our chil- 
dren s day committee. Without his commitment to this project and his ability to 
fo ! k *y ho are committed to kidj- we would have never gotten this far 

Children s Day is a time to celebrate our children and their achievements By 
many standards, our children still have a great opportunity to succeed in many 
fields. We have more students graduating from high school than ever before and the 
percentage of high school graduates attending college is increasing. Many of our 
graduates will be employed in jobs that require a high degree of skill and knowledge 
of sophisticated technology. Others will go on to become the top doctors, lawyers 
and bankers of this country. J 

But these are also tough times to be growing up. With the breakdown of the 
American family, it is harder than ever for all kids, no matter what their back- 
ground, to get the love and attention they need to provide the foundation for them 
to succeed. The message of Children's Day is to set aside one lay a year to honor 
our children, just as we do for our fathers and mothers, and make a conscious effort 
to spend meaningful time with our children. On October 13th, fathers and mothers, 
aunts and uncles, grandmothers and grandfathers should set some time aside to be 
with the children of their family— to go camping with them, to take them to a base- 
ball game, to read to them or even just to go for a walk. By setting aside one day a 
year, we can reestablish that link which will provide our children with the founda- 
tion they need to reach their fall human potential. 

u Aorf% e $ l ^ ear r ^ he cold statistics about how the odds are stacked against our 
Kids: <>U% of the children in this country live in poverty; 30% of our preschoolers 
are not immunized against mumps, measles and rubella; 30% of ninth graders do 
not graduate high school four years later; 90% of high school students try alcohol or 
drugs and 4.5 million kids have a drinking problem; 100,000 children, on any given 
night, sleep on our streets; and teenage boys in America are more likely to die of 
gunshot wounds than all natural causes combined. But the picture is not entirely 
bleak The good news is that by spending the necessary time with our children and 
providing access to a number of innovative and effective programs, we can reach out 
and help these kids beat these odds. 

We know it can be done because right here in this room we have dozens of exam- 
ples Every one of these kids has risen above trying circumstances or has reached 
out to others in their community or has been involved in some program that has 
improved their lives. By honoring these children, others both young and old will be 
inspired to develop and participate in a variety of youth programs. Tammy Snow 
from Kentucky is a teen mother but with the help of the Wilkinson Street School 
she is an honor student and plans to graduate with her class. Ted Childers of Okla- 
ufw^ 88 he a. d ^/ or trouble until participating in a recreational training program 
u?ffi? ix i rn c hlB } lfe a^und. Kim Audet from New Hampshire has overcome a sad 
teiSfi?"^ w u 6 ? 1 ^, 10 earn a wholarship to high school thanks to the care and at- 
tention of Webster House foster program. Ross Chandler from Connecticut has risen 
above his physical handicaps with the help of programs at the Newington Children's 
Hospital and now excels m school and wheelchair athletics. Malia Wai'au from 
Hawaii has brought herself back from attempted suicide thanks to an outreach pro- 
gram at her school. 

• ^™J in £ ? e £ ni ?Sf ul * ime and nurturing our kids is the key to raising healthy 
children But the federal government must also lend a helping hand. Passace last 
year of the Young Americans Act was a good start toward beginning to fund these 
model programs. ^But in the months and years to come, we must work harder in 
lighting for propams and funding so that our kids can thrive. 

thlnk Abraham Lincoln sums it up well: "A child is a person who is going to 
carry on what you have started. He is going to sit where you are sitting and wTien 
you are gone, attend to those things which you think are important. You may adopt 
all the policies you please, but how they are carried out depends on him He will 
assume control of your cities, your states, your nation. He is going to move in and 
take your churches, your schools, your university, your corporations ... The fate of 
humanity ts in your hands/ 
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Madam Chairwoman and members of this committee and honored jguests, let's 
seize the opportunity and rededicate ourselves to improve our children s Uvea. Ihe 
future of our nation depends on it. 

Mr, Kennedy. We also have a very special guest who I think ev- 
erybody is really delighted to be with here this morning, I got to 
spend an extra few minutes with her earlier, very early, probably 
not her usual waking time; and that is our national spokesperson, 
Diana Ross. 

Let's have a big hand for Diana, 

Diana, I think, is really a very appropriate spokesperson for Na- 
tional Children's Day, First and foremost, she has five children of 
her own. 

Secondly, she comes from a bcckground where a lot of kids that 
have faced those trials and tribulations of growing up in an inner- 
city project in Detroit have had tough and difficult times. 

But Diana has had the kind of family background and the kind 
of love that I think if we all gain, we can understand that each in- 
dividual can grow to their full human potential. 

And that really is what I think Diana graces us all with her 
presence here today, and demonstrates her deep commitment to 

Kutting something back into this country that after all has given 
er a great deal, 

She has stopped in the name of love, and she is here to join with 
us and to make this a very special day on all of our behalves. 

Thank you very much for coming down, 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

What I think we are going to do because we really want to listen 
to you — but I want you to know how many congressmen and 
women are here today. This is extraordinary. Joe is absolutely 
right. 

So we will all put our opening statements in the record, 

We are going to follow the rule. We have two ears and one 

mouth, so we are going to try and listen twice as much as we talk. 
We will put our opening statements in the record, but I want 

each of them to introduce themselves; so let's start with Patsy 

down here. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Madam Chairwoman. My 
name is Patsy Mink. I am a Congresswoman from the Second Dis- 
trict of Hawaii, and I want to especially welcome the two repre- 
sentatives who are here from my district, Jonah Mercado and 
Malia Wai'au. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Terrific, wonderful. 

Mr. Hoyer. I am a friend of Joe Kennedy's, who told me to be 
here this morning. And we all are very, very pleased to be here. 
What a great day this is. 

Joe, I concur a hundred percent with your statement. 

Diana, thank you for your leadership and service and giving of 
time. I know you are saying to yourselves, those lawyers are pick- 
ers. But we are glad to have you here. 

My name is Steny Hoyer, and I am Chairman of the Democratic 
Caucus. And I am from Prince George's County, Maryland, which 
is 15 minutes down the road. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. And we know Joe, so let's move along 
to our next congressman, Congressman Lewis. 
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Mr. Lewis. Thank you very much, My name is John Lewis, I rep- 
resent the Fifth Congressional District of Georgia, which includes 
the City of Atlanta, which will be the home of the World Series 
when we win. 

Let me just welcome all of you here to Washington as you par- 
ticipate in this hearing today, because you represent the leaders of 
the 21st century, and I am here to listen and to learn, 

1 would like to welcome the ambassador from the City of Atlanta 
from my neighborhood, Kern Tyler, 

Chairwoman Schroeder, Very good. Congressman Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. I represent the Second Congressional District of 
Florida and have been very much involved with youth issues. I 
commend Chairwoman Schroeder for convening this important 
hearing, 

Before running for office, I worked for several years as a counsel- 
or and director of a program for the rehabilitation of juvenile of- 
fenders, and I am very proud to have had that experience. 

I want to take a moment to recognize Kristina Kalley, who is 
here with her adopted mother, Anne Kalley. I salute them both. 
Kristina, with the help of Ms. Kalley, turned her life around. 

They are a true success story of what can happen when people 
get together with some love and compassion. Appreciate you all 
being here. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Jim Moran. 
Mr, Moran. Thanks, Pat. 

I am Jim Moran. I represent Northern Virginia, just across the 
Potomac River from Washington, D.C, We have Bradley Beavers 
here from Collinsville, Virginia, not exactly my district, but it is 
nice to welcome him here and to welcome all of you. 

It is quite an honor to have you here, and to have you represent- 
ing the many thousands of young people who will shortly be our 
leaders and who we must be wholly dependent upon for our future. 

Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer, Good morning. I am Bud Cramer. I am a new 
Member of Congress from the Fifth District of Alabama, represent- 
ing Huritsville, the shoals area of Alabama. 

I want to welcome certainly Nathan Ballard on behalf of Con- 
gressman Browder; we are proud of you and glad to have you here. 

And Diana Ross, we are certainly glad to have you back on this 
important occasion. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Barney Frank. 

Mr. Frank. I am Joe Kennedy's neighbor from Massachusetts 
and delighted to be here in furtherance of a very important effort 
that he has had so much to do with. 

You would all be very grateful to the Chair, Mrs. Schroeder, be- 
cause ordinarily with 12 Members of Congress, none of you would 
have gotten to talk until about 11:30. So you owe her a great deal. 

The only other thing I will note is that there are 12 Members of 
us who are here, and we are delighted to be here. And as perhaps 
the manifestation of who is interested in what in this country, all 
12 of us here today are Democrats. None of the Republicans 
showed up. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Hear, hear. 
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Congressman Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Chairwoman Schroeder. I am espe- 
cially delighted to be here this morning because many, many years 
ago, I owned a furniture company that made furniture for Ms. Ross 
and delivered it to her house. 

And there were many pieces that were outstanding, which Ms. 
Ross actually designed herself. In fact, she did such a great job that 
it came out in a weekly magazine in the local paper as the out- 
standing decoration of the year. 

But there was one piece of furniture that I remember more strik- 
ingly than anything else. You had just had a baby and had just 
come home from the hospital, and one of the pieces you had us 
make was a little bassinet or a little crib that had some material 
that you had specifically designed. I don't know if you remember. 
But it had a bunch of series of hearts, little red hearts, and around 
each of the hearts it said, "I love you," and it is exemplary of your 
nature and your attitude and your firm belief in love of children. 

So I commend you for your lifelong commitment to children. I 
would like to add that I was just this Friday in New Mexico at an 
Education and Labor Subcommittee on Human Resources hearing 
for the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Act of 1974. At this hearing, we were looking at the funding levels 
for the act. When it was under the jurisdiction of the Federal Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act (LEAA), we had allocated approxi- 
mately $300 million for the program. 

Today, we are spending $75 million for it. Hardly enough. Each 
state gets under the grant formula a minimum of $325,000. Hardly 
enough to do the kind of job that needs to be done. 

And then we make great speeches about how we believe in our 
children and how we want to protect them and how they are the 
future of our country, and yet we don't put our money where our 
mouth is. 

If we were doing that funding just at that level today, in terms of 
real dollars it would be $210,000; and that is hardly sufficient. But 
it is something that we need to start focusing on more and setting 
as a priority. 

I said to the gentleman who was testifying before the hearing 
that we have no national youth policy although we profess to have 
one. He said no, in fact you do, when you don't have a policy you 
have an implicit policy that states that the Federal Government 
doesn't care. 

And I agree with that gentleman. 

Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. 
Ms. Holmes Norton. 

Ms. Holmes Norton. My thanks to the Chair, Pat Schroeder, 
and to my colleague, Congressman Joe Kennedy, for your follow- 
through on the 'important issue of children in this society and what 
this society is ultimately going to do about it. 

And my special thanks to Diana Ross, who once again proves 
that she is not all glamor and glitter but that she is all heart and a 
lot of substance. 
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Because what she has done to bring focus on this issue, we could 
not have done, the whole Congress could not have done, Diana, in a 
hundred years. 

Look, we have tried everything, Diana and young people, we 
have tried. Glum reports, glum statistics, glum predictions. Maybe 
hearing from you will turn it around. 

Thank you for coming. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. 

Congresswoman Barbara-Rose Collins. 

Miss Collins. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and thank you 
for convening this hearing today. 

In the interest of time, I am going to ask if I can just submit my 
statement. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Absolutely. 

Miss Collins. However, I would like to say in my own State of 
Michigan and the City of Detroit, one out of every two black chil- 
dren live in poverty— one out of every two black children live in 
poverty, and nearly five infants die every day in Michigan on the 
average, and more than half of them are poor. 

So I would like to just enter my statement for the record, Madam 
Chairwoman, and to thank you and to thank my home girl, Diana 
Ross, for coming and leading off this hearing. 

Thank you very much. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Barbara-Rose Collins follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Barbara-Rose Collins, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan 

Madam Chairwoman: Thank you for convening this hearing today to honor our 
nation's children. As we celebrate "National Children's Day" next month, let us not 
forget the extraordinary challenges confronting our children at home, at school, and 
in our communities. 

In my own State of Michigan, one out of every two Black children live in poverty. 
Nearly five infanta die every day in Michigan, on average, and more than half of 
them are poor. Juvenile arrests for drug offenses more than doubled in the 1980s. 

As human resources programs continue to be slashed or severely limited due to 
budget constraints by the federal and state governments, more children in Michigan 
and throughout the country will be condemned to poverty, premature death, ill 
health, abuse and neglect at home, unwanted pregnancies, failure in school, juvenile 
delinquency, and chronic unemployment or underemployment. 

Fortunately, there are effective youth programs — funded by the public and pri- 
vate sectors— which help to alleviate some of these problems. To cite a few exam- 
ples, we are thankful for: Head Start; Child Care & Development Grants; The 
Women, Infants & Children (WIC) Program; and The Job Corps Program. 

Corporate America is also investing in our children. For example, in the cities of 
Detroit, Phoenix, Atlanta, Boston, Miami, New Orleans, Portland (Oregon), and San 
Diego, the Nestle Chocolate company is providing grants to these communities 
under their "Nestle Chocolate Very Best in Youth ,T program. These grants will be 
used for community service projects, recreational programs, dropout prevention, re- 
cycling programs, renovation projects, and self-esteem and development workshops. 
I applaud Nestle and other corporate programs that empower children to make im- 
portant decisions, involve these children in productive activities and help these chil- 
dren to connect with their communities. 

Again, I appreciate your calling this hearing today. I look forward to the testimo- 
ny from the children, as well as from the parents, teachers and researchers who 
care about the plight of our children and are committed to improving their lives 
and their future. 

Thank you. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. And our final thanks go 
this morning to an unsung hero, David Liederman, who is the Ex- 
ecutive Director of tl 1 Ihild Welfare League of America. 

He has been the steering chair of the Children's Day Committee; 
and without that hard work, this wouldn't have happened. 

And now we are going to turn it over to you because we really 
did come to listen. 

Diana, the floor is yours. We welcome you and believe me, we 
are all very moved by your commitment and your perseverance. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DIANA ROSS, NATIONAL SPOKESPERSON, 
NATIONAL CHILDREN'S DAY FOUNDATION 

Ms. Ross. Thank you very much. Thank you for inviting me. 

As you know, this is not something I am used to doing, so I am a 
little not quite at ease. 

I would like to thank you. I am very happy to be involved in this 
project, and I think most of you or the people that do know me 
know that I have a special interest in children and I always have. 

I can say between 20 and 25 years, because I have five children. 
My oldest is 20 years old. So they range from three years old to 20 
years old. So I have always been involved in some form of some- 
thing that had to do with children. 

Raising them, their education, their needs, and just all the things 
about them and their friends and so on. So my efforts have basical- 
ly been on an individual level, and I have been involved in educa- 
tion and AIDS and cancer research and the Children's Hospital at 
Christmas time and so on. 

But I am very happy now that my efforts can be used on a bigger 
level for the youth of America. 

I have handwritten notes, so I will have to try to read them, if 
that is okay. 

The heart of my career has been to inspire. I have hoped to 
always somehow make a difference in my life, and I can do that, I 
think, best through the youth because in singing, the music is what 
the kids buy, and that is where the message is, and that is the way 
I try to relate the things I feel about your needs and what you can 
do with your lives and how to inspire you, whether it is "Ain't No 
Mountain High Enough" or go for your dreams and your goals and 
things like that. 

In looking ahead at National Children's Dav and the challenges 
that we have here in America, I find myself also looking back. 
Growing up in Detroit, I was faced as a kid with a lot of discrimi- 
nation and poverty, and it was a scary time then. And I would 
imagine it is even scarier now. 

It is very difficult for you to have the kind of life that is free and 
loving with the kind of environment that you have to live in today. 
And I think that the only way that we can do something about this 
is usually, from my understanding, is through communities and 
through our parents and through neighborhoods working together. 

I feel that last night I was watching "Terminator 2," you know, 
and I am wondering if kids really think that something out of the 
future is going to come to save us and make a difference. 
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And it seems to me that the heroes are going to be our parents, 
and the heroes are our teachers, and the heroes are the community 
leaders. 

And it is very hard to ask a child to care about the environment 
when they don't have food to eat, and it is hard to ask them to care 
about schools and things like that when they come home to empty 
houses and they have to be involved in gangs and things like that. 

Because there is no way for them to have the security of a unit. 
And I think the only way we start is by building the foundation. 

And I read somewhere about the children having a bill of rights, 
you know, that we can guarantee that they have food to eat. And 
we can guarantee that they have proper housing, and we can guar- 
antee that they go to the schools that they need to go to, and that 
somehow there is no abuse in the homes. 

But I think if we start there — I am straying anyway, but the 
young people really are the leaders for tomorrow, and I think the 
only way that I seem to be able to make a difference is through the 
work that I do and through my singing. 

And I think as a parent, you try to be able to speak— to build a 
relationship with your kids in from the beginning. You don't start 
being a parent after your kids get to be a teenager. 

The parenting begins at bonding. And I am a working mother, so 
I am not always there at home with my kids. But the time spent, 
the genuine time spent, the time listening to what the kids have to 
say, because the truth is, they are not going to come out and talk 
to you because they feel there is a generation gap. 

And in this gap, it doesn't have to be that way if you have a rela- 
tionship from the beginning with your kids, if there is a way to 
talk to them. 

I am not saying I might not make a mistake in raising my chil- 
dren, but at least the effort and the intention is there to build up a 
trust where my kids can talk to me about anything. 

And th-i, is the way I feel about the kids of America. They 
should be J)le to talk to their parents. They should be able to talk 
to their community leaders about anything, anything in private, 
anything that upsets them, anything to get them to be able to have 
a voice in their future. 

And the voice in the future means that they will end up being 
our leaders, because in 20, 25 years, we are not going to make a 
difference. 

My 20-year theory is if I've got something to do, I've got to do it 
now because it is going to be over in 20 years for me. But they are 
really the ones that will be our leaders, and I feel like they are like 
the flowers. If we don't nurture the seeds, we don't have any oppor- 
tunity for them to grow into leaders. 

They will never be able to have the ideas that can make our 
nation into a prosperous and strong place to live. And I just think 
not only listening is the first thing, but also responding to their 
needs and starting from the beginning, just a one-to-one, trying to 
make a difference with the kids. 

So as I conclude, I just think it is not just a one-day-of-a-year 
thing for me. It seems like it is a daily responsibility. 
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I know that when I was asked to be spokesperson, I am supposed 
to bring the glamor or something to the moment. But what it is for 
me is much more personal than that. 

I hope not to— I come here really to say that I am very interested 
in children and the welfare of our future and their future in Amer- 
ica, and I hope that just by my being here that somehow I can 
make a little bit of a difference or make a stand. 

I will sing it in my records, I will do whatever it takes to make a 
difference for you and for the youth of America. So it is not just 
one day. It should be every day. 

And I cannot put the responsibility totally on broken families be- 
cause I am from a broken family. It doesn't mean that that has to 
be the reason why things don't work. It really starts with the build- 
ing of a trusting relationship. 

And if these kids know that Washington and our nation cares 
about them, then I think that they will start— self-confidence starts 
early. Someone has to trust them and believe them, say that they 
are wonderful, make them grow up wonderful. 

So I really think it is every day. I am really happy to be spokes- 
person this year. Maybe you will have someone else next year, but 
it won't stop my efforts in the future. 

And I really do thank you for having me here. 

[Prepared statement of Diana Ross follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Diana Row, National Spokesperson. National 
Children's Day Foundation 

'hank you all for inviting m. l couldn't have bun 
^tn™ *!? f ?? M r^nwhil* Project. Those of you who know 
S'aSiS^S lnt.r«.t.d in th. welfare and needs 

of children for eore than twenty years. I have five children 
ranging from three to twenty years old. children 

Ky efforts have been on an individual level, beina 

aid? IS o2„Sr Cat r ag chlldr ? n '« hospital. - children Jith 
aids and cancer. I am very happy that maybe now my efforts 
can be of use to all the youth of America. Y ®" or " 

. MfV 1 * hear T of L oy c ' reer to be able to inspire and make 
a difference in the world that I live in . • Ln "* ,iiro ana n * Ke 

D*v pf»^di??oS S K the •P° ke8 P 8 '«on for the national Children's 
Jo'J.T^n. Shales.?* VSry pr ° Ud and 1 * m d ° «y hest 

vo„th In J° okln 9 »head, I find myself looking back at my own 
youth. It was tough being a kid growing up with 

ive".cS«°noS? d P ° Verty ' " Wa8 a " CM * tiae then and " 

of -if n!??™-??^ 0 und «» tand »«ny things about young people 
Sore f^M^"„ a ? 1 ha T? travel « d over £he world* 

and lSved. universally, our youth wants to be heard 

We must listen and try to understand their needs and 
most importantly respond . * 

child?2n? Can W ° h6lp the W ° rld 1£ we dont £lr9t helP our 

These young people will be tomorrows leaders. In twentv 
or thirty years our country will need the leaders who «£ nil 

^L- ee n ? 9 °f? ( ° Ur youn » £lower «)- "e must nurture our" " 
seeds, planting trust and relationships. 

H h ?yL d ° We " tart? We 8tart ln ° ur homes, families, and 



communities . 



*>. ni The f e a not 9 ° lng to be a futuristic character - like 
the Terminator - coming from the future to change the world 
and make it a better life today. 5 n * worj.a 
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The heroes are out teachers and our mothers and 
father. wKX are the ideas going to come rom if we don t 
nurture the young minds? Our gift is ovr children - Let tnen 
Sow that they are the future and help them get ready for it. 

National Children's Day to me is about giving thesekids 
a chance to have a voice in their own lives. To talk about 
the things that are important to them to build trust, their 
trust In us. 

Most of all I want to leave you with this "*" a 9 e * *° 
go about doing this has a lot to do with l«dership - people 
helpina people - communities and neighborhoods working 
SoJeXer^ and especially families. ^ cannot neglect our 
children. The time you put in, you will get bacK fo^ie. we 
must work toother in ou? schools and empower our teachers 
for education. This is the fabric of America. 

National Children's Day will be celebrated nationwide on 
Sunday, October 13, 1991. 

Make a world for children now, they are our future. 
It's SSr inheritance. Give them a world tha^s safe and 
loving, free from discrimination and poverty. Give them 
peace. We must do t now. Now. 

It is my hope, and my dream, that through our efforts 
the year 2000 will be the year of the child - a year of 
ce!ebration in which children all over the world are fully 
recognized and acknowledged for who they are - our future. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. 

Well, let's start with this very distinguished panel and let's start 
with the Youth Ambassador from Arizona, Tammy Jo Granado. 

It is yours, the floor is yours. Tell us what we need to know. Pull 
the microphone up as close as you can. 

STATEMENT OF TAMMY JO GRANADO. YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 

ARIZONA, PHOENIX. AZ 

Ms. Granado. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

My name is Tammy Jo Granado. I am 16 years old and a junior 
at Alhambra High School in Phoenix, Arizona. 

I, like most students I know, am what many would call "at risk " 
students like myself are labeled with this term which automatical- 
ly stigmatizes us as non-achievers. 

We are called this because of where we live, where we go to 
school, our social and economic status, our ethnicity, because I am 
a woman, or any number of other reasons which can impact our 
potentia . But I will tell you that, to me, "at risk" only means not 
having the same kind of opportunities others have. 

I live with my grandparents and brother. My grandmother grad- 
uated from high school and took a few college courses. My grandfa- 
ther s education does not exceed elementary school. I believe this is 
Son reaS ° n my grand P arents 8tresa the importance of educa- 

In this sense, I am lucky because they do encourage me. Unfortu- 
nately, their limitation is that they cannot provide me with the 
avenues to find my opportunities. 

Fortunately, there is STAR, which stands for Skills, Tenacity, At- 
titude and Readiness. It is a new program which has given me and 
many others like me the encouragement, direction and opportuni- 
ties we need to overcome the obstacles we face. 

Before I joined STAR, I felt confused and lacked self-confidence. I 
al so had very little awareness of the world around me. 

When I joined STAR, I found out that I was not alone. I discov- 
ered I had a lot in ^mmon with the other students. Since I have 
been involved with the program, I have been exposed to a variety 
ot topics ranging from academics to social concerns and cultural 
awareness. 

I know that each one of us has become personally stronger. We 
believe in ourselves, our abilities and our potential. We now have 
goals and are learning how to effectively plan and achieve those 
once unattainable dreams. 

I feel so much more confident now that my goal of becoming a 
child psychologist is a dream that will come true. 

And, as a program, STAR has achieved what many have said to 
be the impossible by becoming partners with our teachers, counsel- 
ors, school administrators, with private business and the communi- 
ty as a whole. 

cJ A h D P 08 ^ Qualities STAR has provided for me and the other 
&1AK members as well as the schools, may not seem like much to 
y °u7iT rem ember where you are and where I come from. 

Where I go to school, almost every week a young woman drops 
out of school because she got pregnant. And it is not unusual to see 
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gang fights or to walk through the hallway and see a locker blow 
up and catch on fire. , • , , 

And as if that weren't enough, Arizona has one of the highest 
suicide rates in the country among teenagers. When you come from 
an environment like this, overcoming these obstacles is very ditti- 
cult, but it is working. , . . 

And our growth doesn't stop here. We are xiot only learning how 
to better ourselves, we are also learning to become mentors and 
give back to our community, helping others like us 

What I do is perform a dramatic piece called My Name is 
Misty," to inform and bring an awareness about child abuse 1 his 
is my way of saying something needs to be done to address and cor- 
rect this disgrace. , , . . 

What I have gained through STAR will help me not just now, 
but in the future, as well. I know there are many more obstacles I 

will fdCQ «_ 

The two founders, of STAR, Yvette and Virgie, have told me how 
important it is to be prepared, especially when you are up against 
the odds. When they were my age, their mothers told them about 
the days when restaurants had signs on them that said, Blacks 
and Mexicans Enter Through the Rear." 

Today, they tell me those signs are no longer displayed, but dis- 
crimination is just as much of a problem. It is only more sophisti- 
cated now. , , it 

So they tell me you may not be able to change the workplace, 
but you can protect yourself by being well-educated. That way, it 
anyone of us is a victim of discrimination, at least we won t tall so 
hard and be as devastated. , 

I sit here now before you not just to point out the problems that 
exist, but as a young leader. I have solutions and recommendations 
which I hope you will support. . 

First, programs like STAR are badly needed, especially in the 
inner-city areas where there is so much crime and so many stu- 
dents who drop out of school. 

Secondly, to address the gang and racial problems I believe in a 
mandatory class of pluralism and cultural understanding should be 
implemented in every high school. . 

And third, to ensure that Americas youth are being heard, l 
would like to see a junior Congress where students have voting 
rights to elect their state representatives to make recommenda- 
tions on issues to you. . .,, , ~ 

I want to thank my state, Arizona, the National Children s Day 
Foundation, STAR and you for giving me this opportunity. 

I would like to leave you with this analogy: I am like a rosebud 
waiting to blossom but weakened by the elements that impede my 

^This young bud is dying to open and become a beautiful flower. 
All it needs is water, sunshine, and care to blossom. So remember, 
as you call some of us "at risk," it is not that we cannot achieve 
but that we are only lacking the opportunity to succeed. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Tammy Jo Granado follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Tammy Jo Granado, Youth Ambassador of Arizona, 

Phoenix, AZ 



I want everyone in this room to took at me. Tike a good look at me. I know what you will see: 
A young woman, self-confident, reasonably attractive, well dressed, courteous and respectful. 

What you do not see Is the sad fact that I am one of so many other young people trury "a/ risic in 
our society, i know, it Is ironic because I do not seem at risk, but I am ( and not very long ago 
was even more at risk of dropping out of school, dropping out of society and dropping out of life. 

Let me teil you about myself; 

My name is Tammy Jo Granado. i am 16 years old and a Junior at Aihambra High School In 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

I, like most students I know, am what you would call 'af ristc. This label is a stigma, a 
synonym for non-achiever*. We are called this because of where we live, where we go to 
school, how much money our parents make or don't make, our social and economic status, our 
ethnicity, our being women, or any number of other reasons which can impact our potential. 
But, i will teil you that to me, "at risk" means not having the same kind of opportunities others 
have. 

Most of the students i know either drop out of school or simply lack the Incentive to try. Some 
can't get out of their own infested neighborhoods to see what is available to them. Others donl 
have the support of their parents or family to venture out or explore their chances In the world. 

I live with my grandparents and brother. My grandmother graduated from high school and took a 
few college courses. My grandfather's education does not exceed elementary school. I believe 
this is one reason my grandparents stress the importance of education. In this sense I am lucky 
because they encourage ma. Unfortunafrly, their limitation Is that they cannot provide me with 
the avenues to find my opportunities. Fortunifriy, there is STAR (Skills-Tenacity-Attitude- 
Readiness), a new program which has given me and many others the encouragement, direction 
and opportunities we need to overcome the obstacles we face. 

STAR is what wo have been looking for. Before I joined STAR, I was shy and confused. I had very 
iittle self-confidence. I also had very little awareness of the vast number of opportunities 
avaiieoie. After Joining STAR, I found I was not alone. My involvement with the program began 
in April of 1990 with a four day conference during which we were exposed to a variety of topics 
ranging from academics to social and cultural concerns. We also gained a sense of who we are and 
or our vaiue to ourselves and others. We learned self-respect. I discovered i had much in 
common with the other students and was surprised at finding how many people cared about me. 
This had a great impact on my ilfe. 
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Sine* then we have experienced and grown far beyond what we could have imagined. Wa are 
partners in STAR with our teachers, counselors, school administrators, parents, community 
and businesses. This partnership is providing an effective solution to our crisis. We have 
become personally stronger. We believe in ourselves, our abilities and our potential. We now 
have goafs and are learning how to effectively plan and achieve .those once unattainable "dreams*. 
Now I know that my goal of becoming a child psychologist is a dream that will come true. 

Through STAR, other students and I are not only learning how to better ourselves; we also are 
empowered to be mentors and grve back to our peers and the younger students in our community, 
i personally am concerned about young children. What l do Is perform a dramatic piece called 
•My Name Is MUty* to Inform and bring an awareness about child abuse. This is my way of 
saying something needs to be done to address and correct this disgrace. 

STAR is Innovative, fun. and a friend. The STAR Program treats us with dignity, respect, 
honesty, responsibility, and expects no less of us. it gives us a sense of belonging. We are as 
dedicated to its success as it is to ours. For some of us it is our only source of support. STAR 
needs your help to assue that it can continue to meet its commitment of dropout prevention and 
leadership development. 

There are many issues we face such as: pregnancy; drugs: crime: gangs: and many more. It is 
imperative that these issues be recognized so that ail the obstacles may be removed from 
society. 

You know I am among the lucky ones. I believe in myself. I will find the way to enter the 
mainstream of this great country and become a prosperous, productive, citizen. I will 
contribute my share in taxes because i intend to be a big success, if only l could get you to see 
that being at rink is not terminal. You can recover but It requires help; especially when the 
world seems to be caving in on you. There are thousands more like me who could make it if you 
would only find the programs and resources to get us back on our feat. 

Just think about the young woman who finds harseH pregnant. Will she lead a life condemned to 
poverty's vicious cycle or will she pull herself out so that she too can pay society back? I have 
an article here by Dr. Victor Herbert Superintendent of the Phcenlx Union High School District 
that tells you how to do it I urge you to read it. 

I do have some recommendations. First, establish a Junior Congress giving youth voting rights 
to elect their state representatives and with the ability to make recommendations on issues to 
the Senior Congress. This will give youth better representation. It will generate our interest 
and Involvement In our government. It will better prepare us to be leaders and responsible 
citizens. Secondly, I would like to get beyond the stumbling blocks and see a mandatory class on 
the value of pluralism and diversity in the public schools. 

I wish to thank my state, Arizona, The National Children's Day Foundation, and STAR, for this 
tremenoous opportunity. I hope that I have dona justice to those I am here to represent because 
these are critical times, and we don't have the luxury of hoping that our voice will be heard. 

We always hear that we are the future...We hope that you desire a good future. I'd like to leave 
you with this this analogy: I am like a rosebud waiting to blossom, but weakened by the 
elements that impede my growth. This bud Is dying to open and become a beautiful flower. All it 
needs is sunshine, water, and care, to blossom. So remember as you call some of us m at risk?, it 
is not that we cannot achieve; but only that we are only lacking the opportunity to succeed. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you, Tammy Jo. That was very 
eloquent, and we really appreciate hearing about STAR and how 
well it has worked. 

Our next youth amba-isador is from California, and Willie, we 
welcome you. We now turn th.3 floor over to Willie Starks. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIE STARKS, YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Mr. Starks. Good morning. My name is Willie Starks, the youth 
ambassador from Los Angeles, California. I am representing the 
Young Black Scholars Program, one of the best community-based 
programs in our city. 

I attended Celeste Scott Elementary School, Markham Intermedi- 
ate Magnet, and now attend King Drew Medical Magnet High 
School where I am in the tenth grade. I like to study, but I also 
manage to find time for basketball and jet skiing. 

I live in an area of the innercity which is surrounded by drug 
activities and gang violence. There, a lot of youth have never been 
exposed to anything else, and many parents are also involved in 
drugs and violence along with their children. 

But I am especially fortunate that my mother, a single parent, 
has taught me to feel good about who I am and the importance of a 
good education. 

That is why I am very thankful for the Young Black Scholars 
Program, sponsored by the 100 Black Men of Los Angeles, Incorpo- 
rated, and community co-sponsors who emphasize to all of us that a 
college education is essential for success. 

This program offers academically structured workshops to in- 
crease our knowledge about college preparation, studying for the 
scholastic Aptitude Test and cultural awareness. 

At most of our workshops on Saturday mornings, there are guest 
speakers who speak on a variety of topics and social issues, includ- 
ing racial tolerance and identifying African-American achieve- 
ments. 

Because we usually meet at various college campuses and muse- 
ums, we also have a chance to learn a lot about campus life and 
art. 

I also think it is important that students who participate in the 
program are not only expected to keep above a 3.0 GPA but to 
achieve scholastic excellence in all areas. This is especially impor- 
tant to me since I plan to enter the field of medicine. 

But the program is more than just an academic support group. It 
also encourages personal creativity through its seminars on jour- 
nalism, world history, written expression, and computer skills, and 
it keeps in constant communication with the students through our 
founders, the 100 Black Men of Los Angeles, Incorporated, other 
community co-sponsors, our teachers, and through our Young 
Black Scholars' NEWSLINE newsletter! 

The Young Black Scholars Program has instilled in me that a 
college education is no longer a possibility, but a must. And I look 
torward to the day when I, too, will be invited to be a guest speaker 
at a Young Black Scholars meeting where I can begin to give some- 
thing back to my community. 
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Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Willie Starks follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Willie Starks Youth Ambassador of California, Los 

Anoeles, CA 

Good morning. My name is Willie Starks, the Youth Ambassador from Los Ange- 
les, California. I am representing the Young Black Scholars Program, one of the 
best community-based programs in our city! Motr . , 

I attended Celeste Scott Elementary School, Markham Intermediate Magnet, and 
now attend King Drew Medical Magnet High School where I am in the tenth grade. 
I like to study, but I also manage to find time for basketball and jet-skung. 

I live in an area of the inner city which is surrounded by drug activities and gang 
violence. There, a lot of youth have never been exposed to anything else, and many 
parents are bIbo involved in drugs and violence along with their children. But lm 
especially fortunate that my mother, a single parent, has taught me to feel good 
about who I am and the importance of a good education. . 

That's why I am very thankful for the Young Black Scholars Program, sponsored 
bv the 100 Black Men of Los Angeles, Inc. and community co-sponsors who empha- 
size to all of us that a college education is essential for success This program offers 
academically-structured workshops to increase our knowledge about college prepara- 
tion, studying for the Scholastic Aptitude Test, and cultural awareness. 

At most of our workshops on Saturday mornings, there are guest speakers who 
speak on a variety of topics and social issues, including racial tolerance and identi- 
fying African American achievements. Because we usually meet at various college 
campuses and museums, we also have a chance to learn a lot about campus life and 
art 

Ialso think it is important that student* who participate in the program are not 
only expected to keep above a 3.0 GPA but to achieve scholastic excellence all areas, 
This is especially important to me since I plan to enter the field of medicine. 

But the program is more than just an academic support group It also encourages 
personal creativity through its seminars on journalism, world history, ?™te n ® x ~ 
pression, and computer skills, and it keeps in constant communication with the stu- 
Sente through our founders, the 100 Black Men of Los Angeles Inc., other cojnmuni; 
ty co-sponsors, our teachers, and through our Young Black Scholars INbW&LlINb 
newsletter 

The Young Black Scholars Program has instilled in me that a college education is 
no longer a possibility, but a must. And I look forward to the day when I, too, will 
be invited to be a guest speaker at a Young Black Scholars meeting where I can 
begin to give something back to my community! 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Willie, for telling us about the Young Black Scholars, 
and good luck on being a doctor. That is a really incredible task 
you are undertaking. 

Our next ambassador is from New Jersey, Maribel Videla. And 
we are going to turn the floor over to you. 

STATEMENT OF MARIBEL VIDELA, YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 
NEW JERSEY, DUNELLEN, NJ 

Ms. Videla. Good morning, Chairwoman Schroeder, ladies and 
gentlemen of the select committee. . 

I am Maribel Videla, a senior at Dunellen High School in Dunel- 
len, New Jersey. My family came to the U.S.A. from Argentina and 
Ecuador 21 years ago. I am pleased to represent my school, commu- 
nity and my home state of New Jersey before you this morning. 

I wish to tell vou about an effective school-based program in 
which I participate as a peer tutor. My program is funded locally 
by the Borough of Dunellen. 

The "PIP" Pupil Improvement Program is a great class for kids 
to adjust to many things they are facing, not just in school, but also 
out of school. 
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I am afraid that many young people will die because of drinking 
^In^oSr individual districts, I would encourage you to support 

efSpro^ls^e Dunellen's "PIP" P^^^ *5* 
in New JerseV and throughout the nation can be offered the oppor 
tunity to succeed and to stay in school. P vnerience 
Thank you for giving me the opportunity to share my experience 

^[Prepared statement of Maribel Videla follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Maribel Videla, Youth Ambassador of New Jersey, 

dunellen, nj 

Good morning Congresswoman Schroeder, ladies and gentlemen of the Select 
Committee. I am Maribel Videla, a senior at Duuellen High School in 
Dunellen, New Jersey. My family came to the U.S.A. from Argentina and 
Ecuador twenty-one years ago. I am pleased to represent my school, community 
and my home state of New Jersey before you this morning, 

I wish to tell you about an effective school-based program in which I 
participate as a peer tutor. My program is funded locally by the Borouch of 
Dunellen. 

The "PIP" Pupil Improvement Program is a great class for kids to adjust 
to many things they are facing, not just in school, but also out of school. 
Some of these crisis situations include peer pressure, family matters, drug 
and alcohol problems, pregnancy, school problems, truancy, runaway threats 
and potential suicide. Since 1981, the "PIP" program has been in operation 
to help the^ youth of Dunellen to be successful and to stay in school. 
Dunellen's "PIP" class was one of eight alternative programs from throughout 
New Jersey to receive a certificate of commendation at a workshop in New 
Brunswick, on May 9, 1990. with Dr. Saul Cooperman. former Commissioner of 
Education of New Jersey. 

Fifty kids from grades 7 through 12 (out of a total student population 
of 350) are recommended by the principal, counselors, teachers or parents for 
attention in "PIP." These students are in and out of the "PIP" classroom 
during scheduled study halls. They might participate for one or more marking 
periods per year. One unusual feature of "PIP" is early identification of 
at-risk students through meetings with guidance, administration, "PIP" 
personnel, and elementary teachers at Faber School.. This helps to meet the 
needs of incoming seventh graders who might have trouble making the 
transition to the high school. 

The kids who are part of the "PIP" program sometimes see the teacher or 
social worker because they are concerned about classmates who might be in 
trouble. Sometimes kids even recommend themselves for the class. They are 
not afraid that their friends will "mock them out" for being part of this 
program. 

The teacher, Mrs. Marybeth Schleck, and social worker, Mrs. Cota 
Possien-Kania, are the adults in charge of the program, which is under the 
direct supervision of the principal and guidance department. Sometimes peer 
tutors join one or both adults to be available when the kids need someone 
they feel comfortable to talk with. Sometimes the social worker runs 
informal group sessions rLght in the classroom. Other times she sees the 
students in private, in her office. Both the teacher and social worker stay 
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in close communication with the parents of the students. Home visits are 
sometimes made to check on students who are absent from school. 

Students help one another with academics whenever possible. The goal of 
each student is to "Cooperate and Graduate. " I've been a peer tutor for 
classmates who need help with homework or support to prevent them from 
dropping out of school. This experience has been very rewarding to me. I 
now work with the "PIP" social worker, Mrs. Kania, to become a peer counselor 
to help other students in need. 

This program is housed in a regular classroom in our high school. The 
coot of "PIP" is one teacher's salary and 3/5 salary of a social worker (she 
is employed to work three days per week in "PIP") . This type of program 
could be used in middle schools as well as h'gh schools. It bu ^' 
self-worth and gives kida the feeling that someone cares. The PIP program 
has survived, not only because of the academic assistance and counseling it 
provides, but also because we all work together to achieve success and to 
stay in school. 

I would like Congress to pay more attention to programs like "PIP" which 
help young people learn to cope with the monumental problems of fragmented 
families, because of separation, divorce, or death of a parent. Many of my 
fellow classmates have an "absentee" parent or parents because they have to 
work so many hours to make ends meet to care for the kids. Young people need 
jobs to teach them responsibility and decision-making skills so they have 
some income to help take care of their personal needs. Keep programs like 
the C.E.T.A. - Summer Youth Employment and Training Act funded to provide 
jobs for young people. 

I have friends who are heavily involved with drinking and doing drugs to 
help them deal with their family and personal problems. We need affordable 
in-patient and out-patient substance abuse treatment programs for teenagers. 
We also need money for education and prevention programs to be expanded in 
the public schools. I'm afraid that many young people will die because of 
drinking and drugs. 

In your individual districts, I would encourage you to support programs 
that prepare young men and women for responsible sexual activity with 
low-cost, reliable contraceptive, pregnancy and AIDS prevention services to 
prevent unwanted babies. I would also ask that you provide funding tor 
innovative, supportive and educational programs for teenage mothers and 
fathers who are choosing to raise their babies. 

Finally. I would ask that you continue to recognize and commend 
effective programs like Dunellen's "PIP" Program so that students in New 
Jersey and throughout the nation can be offered the opportunity to succeed 
and to stay in school. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to share my experience with you. 
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y^S^S^. 7 ^ you 80 much * MaribeL Thank 

Let me say even more Members have joined us, starting with the 

each Member just introduce themselves S saywhere they arf 
from, and we will proceed on, if that is okay. y are 

Mr. Wolf. I am Congressman Frank Wolf, Republican I heard 

"httof vSS ^° » CanS - 1 ain a Cublican h from 
tne luth district of Virginia, and I have worked on familv issues I 
am sponsoring a bill along with C^ngresswoman ^hS^whlch 
would increase the personal exemption for children ^zeTo through 
£lm£^Vu m th ^ current $2,150 to $3,500, which ^would help 

as t^&ssr 250 co - spon8ora ' including m J 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bacchus. I am Jim Bacchus from Florida, and I am one of 
the Democratic co-sponsors of Mr. Wolfs bill 

beLgbnefy. 8 ^ ° Ver here ° n this 8ide to kee P him fr ™ 

Ho I Soium BE T R ^°H BIE - am ^"W^wpan Neil Abercrombie from 
Honolulu. I am Hawaii's answer to affirmative action. 
Chairwoman Schroeder. Is that it? 

wen^ttenaed.^ 6 *" incredible ~ I h ave never seen a hearing so 

So Carri, we are now going to move on to you. Carri is our vouth 

T&ty'rs.^ 80 ^ 80 ladi6S and 

STATEMENT OF CARRI PARMER, YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 
MISSOURI, JOPLIN, MO 

wf M F i? MER - H t 110 - 1 am Carri Farmer, youth ambassador from 
Vpr^Z^uL™ rePr68enting the Living^ 
I'd like to share how the Independent Living Program has helped 
ra^hi]d rC ° me many PerS ° nal ° b8tacles that were tW upon ?nt 

I was an^v 1- 68 -f y year ? V ere ver y frustrating for me. 
i was angry at my family because of the things I was subjects tn 

v»xien I was first placed in foster care, I thought mv wholp wnriH 

" AtTe imf aWay fr ° m m * family r/my^rienas. 16 

™« iifc T? ' l was ,y ery angry at everyone and confused about 

my life and in which direction I was headed. coni ^ea aoout 

I didn't ™w th w W r aS ^ beginning 0 f my life. Before that day, 
want £ f What ? ^. doin Sf to myself. I knew that I didn't 
want to be like my alcoholic parents or like my aunt who never 
finished high school and lived on welfare, but didn't Low hSw to 
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get out of that cycle. I never had the support or motivation to 
break the circle that was twirling me around 

At first I rebelled against my foster parents. After a year, I was 
moved to a 'home ! where helping me with problems was not a prion- 

ty After about a month or so, I was moved to a behavioral foster 
home At first I had problems, but after a lot of counseling with my 
foster parents, I was placed on the behavioral program The behav- 
ioral program falls between traditional foster care and residential 
care I successfully completed the program, and was enrolled in the 

^Th^&nS h • comprehensive skfil-orient. 

ed program for adolescents who have been or are currently in the 

^pr^^me about after a study was completed in 1985 in 
New YoTciTy. The findings were astonishing. The study found 
thaT 50 percent of the homeless had once been in the foster care 
system As a result of this finding Federal funds , became available 
for the development of the Independent Living Program. 

The ^program has been designed to work with adolescents whose 
ages range g Cm 16 to 21. The purpose of the program j. to ^instruct 
these youth in the necessary skills needed to tecome ,^£^^^ 

The Independent Living Program taught me many different ways 
of coping with life. I learned money management skills human 
sexuality and responsibility, communication, decision-making and 
Droblem-solving skills, as well as many others. 
P One of the most beneficial topics we discussed was self-esteem^ 
The night we talked on that subject helped me to finally believe 
that I am a good person, that I don't have to be like my family and 

that I can be a success in life. fortunate 
Through the Independent Living Program, I was fortunate 
enough to be involved in a .wo-day Youth Esteem Seminar. It was 
held on the Southwest Missouri State University campus in Spring- 
field, Missouri. . n ,._ ram 
Self-esteem is one of the most important aspects of the Program. 
It is only through raising the self-esteem of young adults that the 

yo^uffi their f^gQ^ 

is more responsible. They begin to set goals for their future and 
earn to make responsible decisions about human sexuality nd the 
responsibility of parenting. They are more likely to break the cycle 
of abuse and neglect and homelessness. 

TWs program has prepared me for life beyond foster care. I now 
know how to provide for myself and become an asset to society 

^PreseX I amtorking as a co-facilitator for the Independent 
Living P ogram^n Missouri. My goal is to help other foster teens 
to achieve the knowledge and skills necessary to be a success. It is 
only through progran /like these that they may lead a successful 

ad As a°°4uth ambassador, I have been asked to give views and rec- 
ommendations to the committee in order to help build a better 
future for children, youth, and families. 
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After some serious consideration, I have listed some ideas that I 
teel could be a step in a positive direction: 
Expand the education of society on becoming foster parents for 

Increase money available for foster care programs and foster par- 
ents, and make the money more available for foster children for 
clothing, special activities, etc. 

Government guidelines for legal representation of foster children 
by guardian ad litems. 

Develop other programs like the Independent Living Program to 
serve youth outside of the foster care system. 

Expand service availability and financial support for the Inde- 
pendent Living Program. 

Increase programs for runaway youth. 

Stricter laws and convictions, heavier prison sentences, and ex- 
tensive counseling for physical and sexual abusers of children. 

I would like to take the time to thank all of you for being truly 
concerned about the youth of our country. I feel that by being here 
narrow e * giant 8t6P workin S towards a brighter to- 

[Prepared statemer t of Carri Farmer follows:] 
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doing to myself. I knew that 1 didn't want to be like ny aiconoi « *«• 
*v aunt wno never finished high school and lived on welfare, but 1 dldn t know how 
to Tet out of that cycle. I never had the support or motivation to break the circle 



Prepared Statement of Carri Farmer, Youth Ambassador of Missouri, Jopun, 

MO 

Hello. I am Carrl Farmer, Youth Ambassador from joplln, Missouri. I am represent- 
ing the Independent Living Program from our state. 

I'd like to share how the Independent Living Program has helped me to overcome many _ 
personal obstacles that were thrust upon me as a child. 

My childhood and early teen years were very frustrating for me. I was angry at *f 
family because of the things I was subjected to. Some of those things Include alcohol 
!n physlca? and sexual abuse. During that time I tested everyone's authority and 
pushed anyone who tried to help me farther away. Eventually everyone had enough 
and I was put In foster care. 

u-nen 1 was first placed in foster care I thought my whole world was over. I was 

n' n away from my family and my frelnds. At the time I was very angry at .very 
one and confused about my life and In which d i rect Ion 1 was headed Now realize 
that was the beginning of my life. Before that day I dldn t realize «*" 1 ™ 
doing to myself. 1 knew that I didn't want to be likely al""?"^ 8 ™"."' J*" 
.tiv aunt wno n 
to get out o: 

that was twirling me around. 

At first I rebelled against nv foster parents. After a vear 1 was moved to a home 
where helping me wi th problems was not a priority. 

s^er about a month or so I was moved to a behavioral foster home. At first I had 
pro ems, but after a lot of counseling with my foster " !"er care 

bchavinral program. The behavioral program falls between traditional f« care 
and residential care. I successfully completed the program and was enrolled In the 
Independent Living Program. 

The Independent Living Program is a comprehensive skill oriented program for 
Adolescents who have been nr are currently in the foster care system. 

The Program cane about after a study was completed in 198- in New York City The 
findings were astonishing. The study found that of the homeless had nnce heen 
in tie roster care svstem. As a result of this finding, federal funds became avail- 
ible for the development of the Independent Living Program. 

The Proero* has been designed to work with adolescents whose ages range J{ « 

21. The purpose *f the progra* ts to Instruct these youth In the necessary skills 
needed to become self-sufficient. 

The Independent Living Program taught me many different wavs of coping with life. 

learned- *nnov management .kills, human scxualitv and respons ibi 1 i t v . ~nlca ion, 
decisionmaking ,nd pmhlc solving .kills, as well as .anv others - of he *os 
beneficial topics we discussed was self-esteem. The night we talked on that suMect 
helped me to final W believe that 1 am a gnod person, that I don't have to be like 
mv family, and that 1 can be a success In life. Through the independent L Wing Program 
.'was fortunate onough l« he involved in a two dav Youth Esteem S*. nar. It was 
held on the Southwest Missouri State University campus In Springfield. Missouri. 
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Self-esteem Is one of the most important aspects of the program. It la only through 
raising the self-esteem of young adults that the program can truly be effective. 
Once the youth raises their esteem, their decision making process is more responsible. 
They begin to set goals for their future, and learn to make reaponsible decisions 
about human sexuality and the responsibility of parenting. They are more likely to 
break the cycle of abuse and neglect and homelessneas. 

This program has prepared me for life beyond foater care. I now know how to provide 
for myself and become an asset to society rather than a burden. Presently I em work- ■ 
ing as a co-facil ltator for the Independent Living Program in Missouri, My goal is 
to help other foster teens to achieve the knowledge and skills necessary to be a suc- 
cess. It is only through programs like these that they may lead a successful adult- 
hood. 

As a Youth Ambassador I have been asked to give views and recommendations to the 
Committee in order to help build a better future for children, youth and families. 
After some serious consideration I have listed some ideas that I feel could be a 
step in a positive direction:' 

1. Expand the education of society on becoming foster parents for teens. 

2. Increase money available for foster care programs and foster parents, and make 
the monev more available for foster children for clothing, special activities. 



1. Government guidelines for legal representation of foster children by guardian 



4. Develop other programs like the Independent Living Program to serve vouth outside 
of the foster care system. 

5. Expand service availability and financial support for the Independent Living 
! rot; ran. 

6. Increase programs for runaway youth. 

7. Stricter laws and convictions, heavier prison sentences, and extensive counseling 
for physical and sexual abusers of children. 

! would like to take the time lo thank all of you for being truly concerned about 
the vouth of our country. I feel that by being here today we are taking a giant 
step In working towards a brighter tomorrow. 



etc. 



ad litems. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you, Carri. That was a lovely 
job. 

So many foster parents don't even get as much money as they 
pay to kennel dogs in many places. 

Our next youth ambassador, I am very partial to, because he is 
obviously the youth ambassador from Colorado. And I really, really 
want to welcome him warmly. 

Vernor Toland, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF VERNOR L. TOLAND, YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 
COLORADO, AURORA, CO 

Mr. Toland. Thank you very much. I am very happy to be here. 

I am privileged to have the opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion for the invaluable investment Jeffco Employment and Train- 
ing Services has made. To effectively illustrate the positive, lasting 
impression my counselor, Brent Garrott, has made on my life, I 
must first share a story with you regarding my childhood. 

I reflect now on a childhood in shambles. At age 10, I witnessed 
my father's health 1*» destroyed by the brutal effects of a lower 
brain stem stroke. During the next six months, he showed miracu- 
lous signs of recovery due to his indefatigable spirit and hard work 
in physical therapy. 

Suddenly my father became blind in his right eye as the result of 
an infection that destroyed his cornea. To add to this crushing 
blow, his boss abolished his position as sales manager, forcing him 
to scramble for gainful employment; he was the primary bread 
winner of the family. With the fear of being stripped of his man- 
hood, my father slipped into a two-year depression. Next he was 
scarred by another blow— late-onset diabetes. Eventually, manic-de- 
pression then manifested itself. 

Through the eyes of a young boy, I perceived the loss of my 
father to illness, the loss of my mother to the responsibilities of 
providing for the family, and the loss of being a carefree lad to the 
dizzying tasks of caring for my younger brother and father when 
Mom was at work. 

As a result of the family dynamics being shattered, maiming and 
verbal abuse became an everyday event. Susan B. Forward writes 
in her book, Toxic Parents, "Unfortunately even the most con- 
cerned authorities can do nothing for the verbally abused child. He 
or she is all alone." 

I felt all alone. My reaction to these events eventually became 
rage. I began shoplifting, stealing money from my parents, fighting 
at school and lashing out in any way possible. I was an angry, 
scared and confused young man. 

After being in several shelters, my outcries were eventually 
heard. As a 14-year-old, I was placed in a residential counseling fa- 
cility for a year and four months. This was a positive setting for me 
and I began to put together some of the pieces. 

Unfortunately, because of my age and immaturity, I was only 
able to scratch the surface. After being released, I was living at 
home again; okay for three months, then I journeyed down a path 
that would earn me two more years in the juvenile system. 
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I began smoking pot and drinking. Wanting to party on a full- 
time basis, I dropped out of high school. I also began to shoplift and 
do burglaries with my criminal-oriented friends. 

In the summer of 1987, I was introduced to crack. Three months 
later, I was faced with the reality of an enslaving addiction. With 
no job, I turned to more intense crime to support my habit — sever- 
al burglaries a day, purse snatching and shoplifting. Eventually, I 
slipped over the edge. 

Dressed in a disguise and using a toy gun to appear as if I had a 
weapon, I robbed close to a dozen gas stations. I was arrested at 
gunpoint by the Denver Police Department on December 21, 1987. T 
faced the possibility of 16 years in prison if I was tried as an adult. 

By the grace of God, I received two years in the juvenile system. 
The next two years I was involved in an intense treatment pro- 

f am. With a new faith in God and loving, confronting counseling, 
began to piece my life back together. Through daily groups, in- 
tense one-on-one sessions, community service and education, I 
began to build a foundation of remorse for my actions and a com- 
mitment to positive change. After a year and nine months, I was 
ready to re-enter society. This is where Brent Garrott of Jeffco Em- 
ployment and Training Services entered my life. 

I had a counselor once tell me while I was in treatment, "Vern, 
you can do all the work in the world on yourself while you are in 
here, but if you don't ever learn how to apply what you have 
learned in the real world, your work will be to no avail. I had to 
struggle intensely in society for two years before I realized the im- 
portance of this wise counsel. 

When I stepped out of the institution two years ago, I knew noth- 
ing about personal finance, independent living, and finding and 
keeping a job. I quickly realized how hard it was to live independ- 
ently. My parents were unable to offer support, emotionally or fi- 
nancially, due to a recent bankruptcy, an unstable marriage and 
the constant battles Mom and Dad had with their health. 

I strongly believe in my heart that the single most important ele- 
ment to a young persons success, next to God, is his or her support 
system. If it weren't for Jeffco Employment and Training Services 
enabling my counselor to help me, I might never have had the op 
portunity to write this letter. 

I think the best way to describe in a nutshell the difference this 
program made in my life is to use a quote from a speech I once 
gave. The quote reads, "At times that extra step has meant food on 
the table, hope when there was none, a direction to point my feet, 
self-worth and most of all it has meant someone cares enough 
about me to invest time in my life." 

These committed people through programs such as Jeffco Em- 
ployment and Training Services are the bridge between failure and 
success of young people today. They proudly demonstrate the mes- 
sage that young people are important. 

Thanks to Jeffco Employment and Training Services I look back 
on two intense, eventful and positive years — from learning how to 
budget, living on my own, working hard, seeking out wise counsel 
and building positive relationships, to winning a youth recognition 
award, teaching peers the skills the program taught me, and the 
value of reaching out to other people. But most important of all, 
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they gave me the tools to become a compassionate, self-reliant and 
productive member of society. 

Drawing from the background I just shared with you, it is my 
opinion that in order to help the young people of this nation suc- 
ceed, we must take three steps: 1. Emphasize a relationship with 
God. 2. Intervene at a young age. 3, Empower, It was kind of inter- 
esting also in my own life — there have been times I went through 
several programs and had nowhere to turn. 

One morning I had an interesting conversation with my boss. I 
work for the Colorado Outward Bound School. My boss, the mar- 
keting director, always gives me literature on Christianity. But my 
impression of him was that he wasn't a Christian. So I said to him, 
"You always hand me this material, but do you believe in God?" 

He said, "Vera, can you say that Jesus Christ is your personal 
Saviour?" I said, "You're darn right I can." He said, "I cannot say 
that." He turns to someone else. "Can you say that Jesus Christ is 
your personal Saviour," he goes. "I don't know. You get into 
whether you interpret the Bible literally or figuratively." 

When I am laying on the floor at 2:00 o'clock in the morning and 
I can't sleep and the walls seem to be closing in, I can cry out and 
say "God, this sucker is too big for me. Help me out, please." 
That is the message I give to young people. Some young people 
have nowhere to turn. These programs everyone talks about are 
great. I support them and we need more like them, But there are 
times when, unfortunately, even the program cannot help. 

My other point is to intervene at a young age. When I was 16 
and 17, addicted to crack, it was almost too late. I thank God for 
the opportunity to be here, I can tell you from observing my peers 
in the institutions I was in that the statistics are poor. When you 
get to be 16 or 17 years old, it is oftentimes too late. 

So reach the kids at a young age. I think that is very important. 
That's what blew me away about the letters I received after speak- 
ing to a class of 4th and 5th graders— to see them at such a young 
age struggle with serious life issues like verbal abuse, substance 
abuse, and broken homes. 

The last thing is to empower young people. The opportunity to 
testify before this committee is an element of empowering young 
people to say, "Hey, our government cares about what young 
people have to say. There are people in the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment who care about young people." Now I am getting an op- 
portunity to teach kids what the programs have taught me. That is 
an example of how to empower people. 

I want to say thank you for the opportunity to say a few words. 
My most important point is that I don't have any major great ideas 
on all the funding and statistics, but I want to say, hey, let's take 
some action, whatever we do. Everybody put their two cents in and 
move forward and help young people because they are the most im- 
portant thing in the world. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Vernor L. Toland follows:] 
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Privared Statement op Vernor L Toland, Youth Ambassador of Colorado, 

Aurora, CO 



I u privileged to have the opportunity to express my appreciation 
for the invaluable investment Jeffoo Employment and Training 
Bervioea has Bade. To effectively illustrate the positive, lasting 
impression my counselor, Brent Oarrott, has made on my life, I must 
first share a story with you regarding my childhood. 

I refleot now on a ohildhood in shambles* At age ten, I witnessed 
my father's health be destroyed by the brutal effects of a lower 
brain stem stroke* During the next six months, he shoved 
miraoulous signs of recovery due to his indefatigable spirit and 
hard work in physical therapy. Suddenly my father beoame blind in 
his right eye as the result of an infeotion that destroyed hie 
cornea. To add to this orushing blow, his boss abolished his 
position as sales manager, forcing him to scramble for gainful 
employment^ he was the primary bread winner of the family. With 
the fear of being stripped of his manhood, my father slipped into a 

two-year depression. Next he was soarred by another blow 

late-onset diabetes* Manic-depression then manifested itself. 

ThroU7h the eyes of a young boy I perceived the loss oi my father 
to illness, the loss of my mother to the responsibilities of 
providing for the family, and the loss of being a carefree lad to 
the di a lying tasks of oaring for my younger brother and father when 
Mom was at work. As a result of the family dynamics being 
shattered, maiming and verbal abuse beoame an everyday event. 
Sim*n 8. forward writes in her book, 'Toxio Parents', 
"Unfortunately even the most oonoerned authorities can do nothing 
tor the verbally abused ohild. Be or she is all alone". Ky 
veaotion to these events eventually beoame rage. I began 
shoplifting, stealing money from my parents, fighting at sohool and 
lathing out in any way possible. I was an angry, soared and 
contused young man. 

After being in several shelters my outcries were eventually !)aard. 
As a 14 year old, I was placed in a residential oounseling facility 
for a year and four months. This was a positive setting for me and 
I began to put together some of the pieoes. Unfortunately, because 
of my age and immaturity I was only able to scratch the surface. 
After being released, I was living at home again; ox for three 
months, then X journeyed down a path that would earn me two more 
years in the juvenile system. 

I began smoking pot and drinking. I then dropped out of high 
sohool so 1 cou;* party on a full-time basis. 1 also began to 
shoplift and do burglarise with ay oriminal oriented friends. 

In the summer of 1967 I was introduced to craok. Three months 
later 1 was faoed with ths reality of an enslaving addiction, with 
no job, I turnsd to more intense crime to support my habit — several 
burglaries a day, purse snatching and shoplifting. Eventually I 
slipped over the edge. 
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Dressed in a disguise and using a toy g\in to appaar aa if I had a 
weapon, Z robbad oloaa to a doian gaa stations* I was arrasted at 
gunpoint by the Danvar Polioa Department on Daoaabar 21, 1967* X 
faoad tba possibility of 14 yaara in prison if I was triad aa an 
adult. 

By tba Graos of God I raoaivad two yaara in tba juvanila system. 
Tba naxt two yaara I was involvad in an intansa treatment program, 
with a now faith in God and loving, confronting counseling, Z bagan 
to piece my lifa back togathar. Through daily groups, intanae 
ona-on-ona ssssions, community sarvioa and education, Z bagan to 
build a foundation of remorse for ay aotiona and a commitment to 
poaitiva changs. After a yaar and nina months Z was raady to 
re-enter aooisty. This is whore Brant Garrott of Jaffoo Employmant 
and Training ssrvioos antarad ay lifa* 

Z had a oounaalor onoa tall aa while Z was in treatment, "Vern, you 
oan do all tha work in tha world on youraalf wbila you're in hero, 
but if you don't avar laarn to apply what you'va laarnad in tha 
raal world, your work will ba to no avail. " Z had to atruggla 
intanaaly in aooiaty for two yaara bafora Z raaliiad tha importance 
of tbia wiaa oounsal. whan Z atappad out of tha Xnstiti tion two 
yaara ago Z knsw nothing about paraonal finanoa, independent 
living, and finding and kaaping a job. Z quickly realised how ^rd 
it waa to liva independently. My parents wara unable to offer 
support, aaotionally or financially, dua to a raoant bankruptcy, an 
unstable aarriaga and tha constant battlaa Moa and Dad had with 
thair health* 

Z atrongly baliava in ay heart that tha single aoat important 
alaaent to a young parson's success, next to God, ia his/her 
support system. Zf it weren't for Jaffoo Baployaant and Training 
Services enabling ay oounaalor to help aa, Z aight never have had 
tha opportunity to write this latter. 

Z think tha beat way to deaoriba in a nutshell tha difference thia 
prograa aada in ay lifa ia to uaa a quota froa a apaach Z onoa 
gave. Tha quota reads, "At times that extra atap haa meant food 
on the table, hope when there waa none, a direction to point ay 
feet, ealf-worth and moat of all it haa meant aoaaone cares enough 
about aa to invest tiae in ay life. 11 Thaaa ooaaittad people 
through programs such as Jaffoo Employment and Training Services 
are the bridge between failure and euooeaa of young people today. 
They proudly deaonetrate the aeeeage that young people are 
important . 

Thanks to Jaffoo Employment and Training services Z look back on 
two intenee, eventful and poaitive yaara— from learning how to 
budget, living on ay own, working hard, aeeking out wiee oounael 
and building poaitive relationahipa, to winning a youth recognition 
award, teaching peere the skills the_program taught aa f and tha 
value of reaching out to other people* But moat important of all, 
they gave me the toole to beooma a compass ionate, self-reliant and 
productive member of aooiaty. 
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aucoaad «• suit taka tbraa atapit 

1. Kapbaaisa a raXationabip witb ood. 

2. inta<.vaaa at a young aga. 

3. ieapovar. 

WiXX a«ta»poranaouaXy ipaaa on thaaa tbraa pointa. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. That was very, 
very important. Thank you for talking about the Jefferson County 
Training Program. That is an excellent one. 

We now move to the Youth Ambassador from Mississippi, Melis- 
sa Coleman. We are happy to have you. 

STATEMENT OF MELIShA COLEMAN, YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 
MISSISSIPPI, JACKSON, MS 

Ms. Coleman. Thank you. I want to thank all of you for the op- 
portunity to speak for the foster children. 

My name is Melissa Coleman and I am a senior at Murrah High 
School in Jackson, Mississippi. I am a High Honor Roll student and 
I am looking forward to going to college next fall. I am a peer coun- 
selor on the Youth Advisory Council and was voted most helpful. 

I was removed from my home in 1988 because I was abused. 
When I first left home, I was very confused. I thought that no one 
cared for me. I went to a shelter in Hattiesburg, Mississippi and I 
still felt confused about relationships. After I left the shelter, I was 
hospitalized because I was confused and I needed help in finding 
myself. 

When I left the hospital my self-esteem was very low. I then 
went to a group home. I did not know how to communicate with 
people. Therefore, it was hard for me to make friends. I thought I 
was going to be able to stay at the group home until I graduated, 
but there were some changes in the agency's policies. 

Southern Christian Services for Children and Youth has offered 
me many opportunities and challenges over the last year. Upon my 
arrival in Project G.A.I.N. — G.A.I.N. stands for Gaining Access to 
Independence Now — I found myself too often in a precarious situa- 
tion. 

After learning to be patient and understanding, I began to devel- 
op a positive attitude toward both staff and residents. I began to 
conform to structure of the program shortly thereafter. 

The staff has gone beyond the call of duty to extend my stay in 
order for me to complete and conquer the goals I have set out to 
reach. They have helped me improve my interpersonal skills and to 
understand the value of life. I have been praised for my leadership 
ability. I am on Senior Level at Project G.A.I.N. 

Finding a job was my first and greatest challenge and accom- 
plishment. I learned to work in harmony with others. My interper- 
sonal skills, which were my worst enemy, began to improve. The 
money management skills along with other skills have given me 
the opportunity to explore the corporate world. 

The self-esteem counseling, training, and practice in daily living 
skills — cooking, money management, et cetera — personal decision- 
making and communication skills, job and career planning and as- 
sistance in securing tu;d maintaining employment that Southern 
Christian Services for Children and Youth has offered has helped 
me make my dreams and goals a reality. 

After graduation, I am going to Jackson State University in 
Jackson, Mississippi and major in pre-law. I have chosen this 
career because I feel I can help the Mississippi legislators change 
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the drug issue. These kinds of accomplishments make me very 
proud, very proud to a part of Project G. A.I.N. 

Recently at the 1991 "Lookin' To The Future Conference" spon- 
sored by Southern Christian Services for Children and Youth in 
Jackson, Mississippi, I played Ceily Foster, the main character in a 
play depicting the plight of youth in State custody. I would like to 
share part of that play with you today: 

Could it have been different? Remember the day you came to my 
house and you took me away? You meant to do well, you had a job 
to do, but I was afraid and, hey, I didn't know you. I remember the 
shelter. We tried to stay busy although most of the time I felt I was 
in a tizzy. 

The folks there were nice. We had plenty to do. We never knew 
how many kids would be there, from 16 to 2. Some kids would stay, 
some kids would run. We all waited to hear when to court wa 
would come. Hours and days passed on by. Sometimes I smiled but 
I wanted to cry. 

Maybe I shouldn't have told at all. I could have made it in spite 
of it all. The phone rang one morning. I was hardly awake. The 
'udge decided today we would make a trip to his chambers to final- 
y decide where I would go. I wished I could hide. 

The judge listened and finally said a foster home would be the 
best. I tried, I tried to fit in and act the part, although there was a 
lot of pain in my heart. It didn't work. I couldn't stay so you came 
again to take me away. 

Back to the shelter and then to the judge. Confused and weary I 
began to carry a grudge. The group home was next. I kept to 
myself. I determined not to get close to anyone else. My wall came 
down slowly. I started to risk, to think things could be better. Oh, 
how I missed to be able to laugh, to trust and to care. Where had I 
lost it? It just was not fair. 

There were times I needed an encouraging word, and even times 
I just needed to be heard. It wasn't easy being alone, getting older 
and not having a true home. Sometimes I wondered where I would 
be when it came time and they set me free. 

The time came fast. Many choices to make. Am I ready or am I 
making a mistake? 2800, I said, 2800 of us in this State looking to 
you, as we watch and we wait, know we have worth and destiny 
too, something to accomplish, something to do. Keep looking for 
ways to equip and prepare those of us who without you all have 
nothing but prayer. 

[Prepared statement of Melissa Coleman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Meubsa Coleman, Youth Ambassador of Mississippi, 

Jackson. MS 

My name is Melissa Coleman and I am a senior at Murrah H School in Jack- 
son, Mississippi. I am a High Honor Roll student and I am lookir.. forward to going 
to college next fall. I am a peer-counselor on the Youth Advisory Council and was 
voted most helpful. 

I was removed from my home in 1988 because I was abused. When I first left 
home I was very confused. I thought that no one cared for me. I went to a shelter in 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi and I still felt confused about relationships. After I left the 
shelter I was hospitalized because I was confused and I needed help in finding 
myself. When I left the hospital my self esteem was very low. I then went to a 
Group Home. I did not know how to communicate with people, therefore, it was 
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hard for me to make friendfl. I thought I was going to be able to stay at the group 
home until I graduated, but, there were some changes in the agency's policies. 

Southern Christian Services for Children and Youth has offered me many oppor- 
tunities and challenges over the last year. Upon my arrival in Project G.A.I.N. I 
found myself too often in a precarious situation. After learning to be patient and 
understanding, I began to develop a positive attitude toward both staff and resi* 
dents. I began to conform to structure of the program shortly thereafter. The staff 
has gone beyond the call of duty to extend my stay in order for me to complete and 
conquer the goals I have set out to reach. They have helped me improve my inter- 
personal skills and to understand the value of life. I have been praised for my lead- 
ership ability. I am on Senior Level at project G.A.I.N. Finding a job was my first 
and greatest challenge and accomplishment. I learned to work in harmony with 
others. My interpersonal skills, which were my worst enemy, began to improve. The 
money management skills along with other skills have given me the opportunity to 
explore the corporate world. 

The self esteem counseling, training and practice in daily living skills (cooking, 
money management, etc.), personal decision making and communication skills, job 
and career planning and ass'* stance in securing and maintaining emplo; .nent that 
Southern Christian Services for Children and Youth has offered hat l.elped me 
make my dreams and goals a reality. 

After graduation I am going to Jackson State University in Jackson, Mississippi 
and major in pre-law. I have chosen this career because I feel I can help the Missis* 
sippi Legislators change the drug issue. Those kinds of accomplishments make me 
really proud to be a part of Project G.A.I.N. 

Recently at the 1991 "Lookin* To The Future Conference" sponsored by Southern 
Christian Services for Children and Youth in Jackson, Mississippi, I played Ceily 
Foster, the main character in a play depicting the plight of youth in state custody. I 
would like to share part of that play with you today. 



Could it have been different, remember the day you came to my house and you took 
me away. 

You meant to do well, you had a job to do, but I was afraid and I didn't know you. 
I remember the shelter, we tried to stay busy, although most of the time I felt I was 
in a tizzy. 

The folks there were nice, we had plenty to do, we never knew how many kids 

would be there, from 16 to 2. 
Some kids would stay, some kids would run, we all waited to hear, when to court we 

would come; hours and days passed on by, sometimes I smiled but I wanted to 

cry. 

Maybe I shouldn't have told at all, I could have made it in spite of it all. 

The phone rang one morning, I was hardly awake, the judge decided today we 

would make a trip to his chambers, to finally decide, where I would go; I 

wished I could hide. 

The judge listened and finally said, a foster home would be the best. I tried to fit in 
and act the part, although there was alot of pain in my heart. 

It didn't work I couldn't stay, so you came again to take me away. 

Back to the shelter and then to the judge, confused and weary, I began to carry a 
grrdge. 

The group home was next, I kept to myself, I determined not to get close to anyone 
else. 

My wall came down slowly, I started to risk, to think of things could be better, oh 
how I missed, to be able to laugh, to trust and to care, where had I lost it, it 
just was not fair! ! ! 

There were times I needed an encouraging word, and even times I just needed to be 
heard! 

It wasn't easy being alone, getting older, and not having a true home. 
Sometimes I wondered where I would be, when it came time and they set me free. 
The time came fast, many choices to make, am I ready or am I making a mistake? 
2800 of us in this State, looking to you as we watch and we wait; know we have 
worth and destiny too, something to accomplish, something to do; keep look- 
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ing for ways to equip and p. A oare, those of us who without you have nothing 
but prayer. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. That was fabulous, Melissa. Thank you 
for telling us about G.A.I. N. 

We now go to the Youth Ambassador from Idaho, Shelby Juste- 
sen. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF SHELBY JUSTESEN, YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 

IDAHO, BOISE, ID 

Ms. Justesen. Chairwoman Schroeder and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Shelby Justesen. I am a sophomore at Meridian 
High School, near Boise, Idaho. I am involved in a wonderful pro- 
gram called PAYADA, Parents and Youth Against Drug Abuse, 
Youth to Youth. I also serve as a "Natural Helper" — trained to 
listen to my friends in a helpful way. 

I became involved in the PAYADA Youth to Youth program 
when my counselor at school shared a scholarship to attend a 
weekend conference. A friend then encouraged me to start attend- 
ing weekly support meetings in our community. At Youth to 
Youth, I found that I was accepted for who I am. We are youth 
working together to giv each other support in our drug-free 
choice. 

Youth to Youth provides a safe harbor when things aren't going 
well, and a place to celebrate when I am excited and happy about 
life. Through this program I have become more outgoing, friendly, 
and self-confident— and I see the same things happening in other 
teens' lives. 

I have experienced the tremendous pain when those close to me 
have used drugs, and I know that I have the opportunity to make 
my own decisions not to use alcohol and other drugs. Through 
Youth to Youth, I have felt the support of my peers, and the joy of 
helping others as they struggle to make positive choices. The oppor- 
tunity to staff conferences, participate in skits, and travel to other 
communities in Idaho to help them start Youth to Youth programs 
has meant a lot to me. 

As a cheerleader at my school, I am able to get out and see the 
problems and experience the peer pressure facing young people 
today. I see peer pressure as a major, recognizable problem for 
today's youth. Everybody knows it is there, but there are so many 
who won't stand up for what they believe in and say, "Hey, that's 
not for me!" 

I feel fortunate to have joined Youth to Youth as an 8th grader 
before I had to face as much peer pressure as I have now. I learned 
at a younger age that it is okay to say no, and if your "friends" 
don't accept you for it, then maybe they are not great friends. 

I now have the confidence to stand up and speak up for what I 
believe, knowir^ that I have wonderful friends who will join me. I 
am also ! a: r ^ how to really communicate with adults. After all, 
that's 1 .i.u »" V/ADA is all about. Parents and Youth working to- 
gether • . drug abuse. 

Today, 1 am seeking your help. As members of Congress, you can 
support programs like PAYADA Youth to Youth that actively in- 
volve teens in leadership and training roles as we reach out to 
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others. Financial support through grants and scholarships can help 
us reach and train more young people. 

Publicity, and sharing professional expertise as we create adver- 
tisements and media events will involve more youth and adults 
across this nation in drug prevention and youth development. 
Teens should be more involved in working committees that have 
decision-making roles which mold the future of our nation. 

Through these experiences we all learn to communicate and 
share dreams for a better world. Your vocal support can open doors 
in the business community. 

In a few weeks, the National Red Ribbon Campaign will focus at- 
tention on drug prevention. Many people like DEA Agent Enrique 
Camarena have given their lives to stop drug abuse. We have the 
opportunity as citizens to prevent drug abuse. It makes me feel 
proud as PAYADA Youth to Youth takes the leading role in the 
Idaho Red Ribbon Campaign. It feels good to share that limelight 
with adults who care enough to get involved. 

I challenge you to speak out for youth-led drug prevention ef- 
forts. We welcome adult assistance and expertise, but we want our 
ideas to be heard. Join me and thousands of other Youth to Youth 
members in the United States and around the world who shout 
"The Choice for Me . . . Drug Free!" 

Thank you fur the opportunity to testify before you. I would be 
pleased to answer any questions. 

[Prepared statement of Shelby Justesen follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Shelby Justesen, Youth Ambassador of Idaho, Boiss, ID 

Chairwoman f^hroeder, Mr. Wolf, members of the committee, my name 
is Shelby Justesen, I am a sophomore at Meridian High School, near 
Boise, Idaho. 1 am Involved in a wonderful program called PAYADA 
(Parents and Youth Against Drug Abuse) Youth to Youth. I also serve as 
a "Natural Helper" - trained to listen to my friends in a helpful way. 

I became involved in the PAYADA Youth to Youth program when my 
counselor at school shared a scholarship to attend a weekend conference. 
A friend then encouraged me to start attending weekly support meetings 
in our community. At Youth to Youth, I found that I was accepted for 
who I am. We are youth working together to give each other support in 
our drug-free choice. Youth to Youth provides a safe harbor when things 
aren't going well, and a place to celebrate when t am excited and happy 
about life. Through this program I have become more outgoing, friendly, 
and self-confident-and I see the same things happening in other teens' 
lives. 

1 have experienced the tremendous pain when those close to me have 
used drugs, and I know that I have the opportunity to make my own 
decisions not to use alcohol and other drugs. Through Youth to Youth I 
have felt the support of my peers, and the joy of helping others as they 
struggle to make positive choices. The opportunity to staff conferences, 
participate in skits, and travel to other communities in Idaho to help them 
start Youth to Youth programs has meant a lot to me. 

As a cheerleader at my school, I am able to get out and see the problems 
and experience the peer-pressure facing young people today. I see peer 
pressure as a major, recognizable problem for today's youth. Everybody 
knov .~ it's there, but there are so many who won't stand up for what 
they believe in and say, "Hey, that's not for me! n I feel very fortunate to 
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have joined Youth to Youth as an eighth grader before I had to face as 
much peer pressure as I have now. I learned at a younger age that It's 
okay to say no, and if your "friends" don't accept you for it, then mavbe 
they're not great friends, I now have the confidence to stand up and 
speak up for what I believe, knowing that I have wonderful friends who 
will join me. I am also learning how to really communicate with adults. 
After all, that's what PAYADA is all about. Parents and Youth working 
together against drug abuse! 

Today, I am seeking your help. As members of Congress, you can 
support programs like PAYADA Youth to Youth that actively involve teens 
in leadership and training roles as we reach out to others. Financial 
support through grants and scholarships can help us reach and train more 
young people. Publicity, and sharing professional expertise as we create 
advertisements and media events will involve more youth and adults 
across this nation in drug prevention and youth development. Teens 
should be more involved in working committees that have decision- 
making roles which moid the future of our nation. Through these 
experiences we all learn to communicate and share dreams for a better 
world. Your vocal support can open doors in the business community. 

In a few weeks, the National Red Ribbon Campaign will focus attention 
on drug prevention. Many people like DEA Agent Enrique Camarena have 
given their lives to stop drug abuse. Wc have the opportunity as citizens 
to prevent drug abuse. It makes me feel proud as PAYADA Youth to 
Youth takes the leading role in the Idaho Red Riobon Campaign. It feels 
good to share that limelight with adults who care enough to get involved. 

I challenge you to speak out for youth-led drug prevention efforts. We 
welcome adult assistance and expertise, but we want our ideas to be 
heard. Join me and thousands of other Youth to Youth members in the 
United States and around the world who shout "The Choice for Me. ..Drug 



Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions. 
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thpfe?TkK ScHR0E DER.Thank you very much. Good luck with 
the Red Ribbon program. I want to say we have been oineTbv 
other Congressmen who slipped in. We are allowing eteVone to in 
troduce themselves and tell us where they are from ^ * 

th!ffl?S2to2^K^- , ir^fl ,B M 1 ™ Sraith ' presenting 
ana West ITu hlch l i San An tonio, the hill country, 

ana west iexas as well. It may be necessary for me to refer tA 

S&ftZZS^SSZ But 1 think ^"-ntTf 

t.^L 1 W uV- d 8ay is ' Ma , danl Chair, if you would turn over a travel 

wefl ?J? K d P - 0bably have a better 

wen. ine stories I am hearing are so moving. I have to Doint out 

that there has been a theme in the few stories I have heaid ^om^ 

times government can be of help and someUmesT tan o^te 

■hto7SlSf?£2f* "nding God. Someone else mentioned fellow- 

t&FZ^rJttss: in 8ides and the 

I hank you. 

doMs^rTfrnr?^ °k DER - TP" 3 ?* you ' 0ur final Youth Ambassa- 
fc^ta&Si^^ A ' 8 *° 1 *»t know 

STATEMENT OF NATHAN A. BALLARD, YOUTH AMBASSADOR OF 

ALABAMA, AUBURN, AL 

Mr. Ballard. Good morning Madam Chairman. 

My name is Nathan Ballard and I live in Auburn Alabama 
sSl>h b « rn Un ir erait y- 1 attend Auburn High t School , a puMic 
S 1 ™ of approximately 950* students' wf ere I 

m^n? Vn Vu t am , ¥ e t0 re P re8 ent the YMCA Youth in Govern- 
ed Cnil&Day Ure ** Youth Ambassa^r toNa- 

Many young people in high school today feel that thev h«ve nn 
S rt n ?y <*> participate in government or the canno ; *W 

I am P a n fr°aid ffi^ffj** Ca ? not vote " 1 be'g to differ. V ° 1Ce 
*w SL that 8ome of the y° uth ^ay have come to believe 
wnmi? government consists of politicians, mostly men and a few 
women, who sit around and get virtually nothtog ^ccomnlfshed 
Th s is a grave misconception. I believe that the government t i for' 
&p^ r and 8, thL 0 ?; -erT C T ia - lly S th the recentVfngee ^m Extern 
you for us and ftTSl ft) 1 ™' 1 « overnmenta of the world are for 

Thl vmVa i fo L a T Everyone has a part. 
a „K A Youth Legislature Program has shown and given me 
a place where I can do my part. It seems as though every day ^ £e 

h„?^ u nly ha ^ the X outh Legislature Program influenced mv life 
Youth fe lnfl . uen <*d over 650 other Alabama youth who attend 
Youth Legislature each year. They, like myself, have foVnd an in 
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terest to deter them from the negative influences such as drugs 
and misdirected behaviors that the young people of today are con- 
fronted with. I, and the others involved, have found something we 
believe in and care very much about. 

I can see every day how the Youth Legislature program has 
changed my life. Before entering the program, I thought that par- 
ticipation in government began at age 18, when the opportunity to 
vote presented itself. I thought I could do nothing until that age. 
Yet after I entered into the program and became involved, I found 
myself doing all kinds of things to promote change. 

Now when I see a newscast about something I don t agree with, l 
debate with and express my opinions to my parents and my older 
sister. The halls of the Ballard house aren't nearly as quiet as they 
were before I started expressing my political opinions with passion. 
I have also worked on political campaigns and attended national 
debating conferences. All of this I have done because of Youth Leg- 
islature. ... . . 

Simply the idea of "Youth in Government" inspired me to go as 
far and as high as I can. When I made my first debating speech in 
the actual Statehouse Chambers in Montgomery at Youth Legisla- 
ture three years ago, I set one goal to work toward— to be Youth 
Governor of the entire program in Alabama. After much hard 
work, setbacks and obstacles to overcome, I ran as a write-in candi- 
date for Governor and won. 

Youth Legislature has inspired me to set goals, not just within 
the program, but in all aspects of my life. I can confidently say 
that I am a better leader and person because of the goals it has 
compelled me to work toward. I set a goal as a freshman to get in- 
volved in Student Council. 

Today I am First Vice President of my school and an active 
member of Student Council on the national level. Youth Legisla- 
ture has not only influenced me to set goals, but also to try as hard 
as possible to achieve those goals, despite the risk of failure. 

My experience with Youth Legislature has been an integral part 
of my obtaining a good foundation for my education, and I cannot 
stress enough the importance of a good education. However, I am 
afraid that there are thousands of children in my state and others 
whose education is far below stand&i'd. 

I don't feel we as a government do nearly enough to better our 
educational system. The process to a better system may well be a 
long, drawn out one, but we cannot get discouraged. After all, edu- 
cation is the basis for the quality of life in this country. 

A better educated generation makes a more qualified work force. 
A better educated generation means less racial discrimination. A 
better educated generation means that we have hope for maintain- 
ing the high standard of living that many Americans know and im- 
proving the standard of living for many Americans who are less 
fortunate. „ wni „ , , _ 

I have discovered a wonderful program in the YMCA Youth Leg- 
islature that has shaped me in many positive ways. The only dis- 
heartening aspect of the experience has been the unfulfilled wish 
that all youth have the opportunity to participate in the program I 
so greatly love. 

c ** J 
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Prepared Statement of Nathan A. Ballard, Youth Ambassador of Alabama, 

Auburn, AL 

My name is Nathan Ballard and I live in Auburn, Alabama, home of Auburn 
University. I attend Auburn High School, a public school with an enrollment 
of approximately nine hundred and fifty students where 1 am a Senior. I am 
here to represent the Youth in Government Youth Legislature as the 
Alabama Youth Ambassador to National Children's Day. 

Many young people in high school today feel that they have no 
opportunity to participate in government or they cannot "voice their 
opinion" simply because they cannot vote. I beg to differ. 

I am afraid that soma of the youth today have corns to believe that the 
government consists of politicians, mostly men and a few women, who sit 
around and get virtually nothing accomplished. Tills is a grave 
misconception. I believe that the government is for you, for us. Now, 
especially with the recent changes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
the governments of the world are for you, for us, and for all. Everyone has 
a part. 

The WCA Youth Legislature Program has shown and given me a place where 
I can do my part. It seems as though every day I see more and more young 
people feeling that they can do nothing about their lives and their world. 
Tliis feeling often drives them to such things as substance use and abuse — 
a real problem and tragedy in our society today. Not only has the Youth 
Legislature Program influenced my life, but it has influenced over 650 other 
Alabama youths who attend Youth Legislature each year. They, like myself, 
have found an Interest to deter them from the negative influences such as 
drugs and misdirected behaviors that the young people of today are 
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confronted with. |, and the others involved, have found something we 
believe in and care very much about. 

I can see every day how the Youth Legislature program has changed my 
life. Before entering the program, I thought that participation in 
government began at age 18, when the opportunity to vote presented itself. 
I thought 1 could do nothing until that age. Yet after I entered into the 
program and became involved, 1 found myself doing all kinds of things to 
promote change. Now when I see a newscast about somsthing I don't agree 
with, I debate with and express my opinions to my parents and my oldur 
sister. The halls of the Ballard house aren't nearly as quiet as they were 
before I started expressing my political opinions with passion. I've also 
worked on political campaigns and attended national debating conferences. 
All of this I've done because of Youth Legislature. 

Simply the idea of "Youth in Government" Inspired ma to go as far and 
as high as I can. When 1 made my first debating speech in the actual 
Statehouse Chambers j n Montgomery at Youth Legislature three years ago, I 
set one goal to work toward -- to be Youth Governor of the entire program In 
Alabama. After much hard work, setbacks and obstacles to overcome, I ran as 
a write-in candidate for Governor and won. 

Youth Legislature has inspired me to set goals, not just within the 
program but in all aspects of my life, l can confidently say that I am a 
better leader and person because of the goals it has compelled m? to work 
toward. 1 set a goal as a freshman to get involved | n Student Council. 
Today I am First Vice President of ray school and an active member of Student 
Council on the national level. Youth Legislature has not only influenced me 
to set goals, but also to try as hard as possible to achieve those goals, 
despite the risk of failure. 
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* experience with Youth Legislate has been an integral part of my 
obtaining a good foundation for my education, and . cannot stress enough the 
inportance of a good education. Howsve- , I am afraid that there are 
thousands of children in my state and others whose education is far below 
standard. 1 don't feel we as a government do nearly enough to better our 
educational system. It. process to a better systen may mU be a long, 
drawn out one, but we cannot get discouraged. After all, educat ion is the 
basis for the quality of life in this country. A better educated generation 
mk es a m>re qualified work force A better educated generation means less 
racial discrimination. A better educated generation means that have hope 
for attaining the high standard of living that neny Americans know and 
proving the standard of living for many Americans who are less fortunate. 

, have discovered a wonderful progr«n in theVNCA Youth Legislature that 
has shaped me in n^ny positive «ys. The only disheartening aspect of the 
experience has been the unfulfilled wish that all youth have the opportunity 
to participate in the program I so greatly love. 1 frequently find myself 
trying to get n»re and more people to go to Youth Legislature. Out of all 
the people that 1 have influenced to attend, if just one life is changed as 
much as mine, it will have been successful. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. Nathan, I think, we : will all 
vote for you. It is wonderful to see someone interested in public 
office Now there are 38 other youth ambassadors here we did not 
gut to hear from. I encourage you to write up what you would like 

to lTnow:ome U o?y P o U u t ^£US&» but could the rest of you 

8ta $ r SSffSSWt^ - had to 

select just a few. But all of you will have your testimony read and 

^tIZ^^^ urge every one of the 
would be a great waste if you came here and didn t drop by the 
Member representing your area. Some Members W ™*£ e th ^J 
since there are no votes today, but their staff will be there. We 
have the directories around. „„..»- 
Xrybody make sure to drop by his or her own Congressman s 
office, talk to the staff there about a few issues you are interested 

in £ir^ Joe, Diana, you have done a fantastic 

j ° Mr Kennedy. Fi.-st of all, I want to say how proud I am of the 
testimony that each of you have provided^ this ^rning We focus 
on so many of the problems young people are having. But each one 
of y^u have overcome some kind of difficulty that you face in your 
lives and I think you provide an inspiration, not only to us as indi- 
viduals, to try to provide the kind of nurturing environment, but I 
also think we should take it as an impetus to continue with many 

° f I wa? r s°t?uck by how many of you identified specific organ izations 
and program, that provided you with an opportunity to grow in 
your lives and to get you out of some specific difficulty. Tammy Jo 
Soned the STAR program; Maribel, the PIP program; Vernor, 
you mentioned about every program we have been through. 

I think it really says something about the fac that . w< > have to 
deal in the Congress with allocating resources. The ^nfamental 
fact is that young people in this country are second-class citu»ns in 
terms of where the Federal dollars go. So it is important^ Barney 
mentioned, that you go around and talk with the Members ^of Con- 
gress about the needs of the programs that you feel did work in 
your lives, to give the Members of Congress some sense that the 
programs we spend money on are actually providing people with a 
way out. 

I want to thank you for that. . . 

want to ask a very brief question. I actually want to come back 
to that. Diana Ross said something I have to bring up. She said 
maybe we might have another spokesman next year. J ^want .to say 
I think on behalf of the entire Congress and all the Youth Ambas- 
sadors, we want you back as our spokesperson each and every year. 

Chairwoman Schroeder, I would also like to thank a couple of 
people who worked very hard on this. Chuck McDermott, I think, 
really pulled together Children's Day this year. Chuck, ' we thank 
you It wa« a whole gang of folks who have worked very hard to be 
sure we could get your tickets and hotel accommodations. 
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There are many companies. I see some individuals with airlines 
™An? yl !? dy el8e -u°, Ut T th ? re that have been helpful in trying to 

£SJtZ$m£& Day 8 diffiCUlt t0 me6t a " 4 ~ Lt 
I want to thank all who made the day possible, including the 

stlf °, f , their °u Wn time and energy to'mX thif pos! 

sible. Maybe we should give them a round of applause. 

Jll ti y t —° ne Question. That is, you talk about the pro- 

IbZ thP L?Vw in i, eaCh ° ne ° f y0 ^ testimonies, you also talked 
about the fact that there was something in your life that enabled 
you to grow. You must have seen other kids that were having the 

SpE^T* ^ dif ? cultie8 > kids that were abS? kfds ffc ng 
problems with the law, but somehow you were different 

growing ?n bl ? a H hey T d the i P roblem8 - There are a lot of kids 
vou «2f ««3 n Ji A u th6Se dayS Wl i° are not on the honor rolls as 

Pr w ka hav . e any hope of getting to medical school. 
J«w] % ? P6rCent ° f *£? kids y° u started school with will not 
graduate. But you were able to break out of there. Was it your 

Sealed bTotheSr * * 86n8e ° f family that ca " be 

Mr. Starks. Actually, it is my mother and my church. Thev are 

SL u e^ 0 tL m :a y T ?tTs keep me away from diff - 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, Melissa. 

np M ,T Q C< l LEI ! IAN -u What $ ept me movin g was ^at I had positive 
fieve in rnv.pWl 1 " 6 ^ 3 ^ 1 W38 so ™body and helped m? toE 
Iieve m myself. It goes back to education. If we have enough money 
to educate people, then we have better and smarter peophf in foste? 

veil Ci 

In education, we have $20,000 spent for a man to serve in orison 

iZrt EZrZT 1 !? educatl0 . n >, we ^ed more money from the legis- 
wktoS^T^™ to 80Cial worker8 > we need to be a family and 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

iourn^an" S £ HR u E n ER - K know this P an el is supposed to ad- 

SKsVuickV? 16 hallW8y f ° r 8 PreSS C ° nferenCe - ^ there an * 
Miss Collins. I want to tell Melissa what I think I heard her sav 

Ms. Coleman. That is exactly what I said 

».mnt ^ A T RT U INEZ \ We need to better scrutinize who the foster 
parent is. I have been aware that people are trying to get through 

are getting these kids through school, it takes more than tW tn 
sustain themselves and get through school that * 
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In fact, we have only given tacit support at the Federal Govern- 
ment level to support these things. But the foster parents, I don't 
mean to demean those thousands who are good foster parents, but 
there are too many abused children coming out of foster homes. We 
have to take a good look at that. 

We held a hearing recently in New Mexico. I feel I need to stress 
this because in Joe s asking the question of these kids, what guided 
them through the difficult times, I think what they were saying 
was that the programs that were there were the basic source of 
any help they got during that time. 

i i r h £ v S t0 1 8tress that - 1 am very disheartened because of the 
lack of Federal commitment to these programs. We are going to be 
reauthorizing the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Act of 1974 
which includes funding for runaway/homeless programs. I think 
we need to look at that funding that was provided there. 

Let me read one of the pieces of testimony that was given during 
my subcommittee hearing in New Mexico which highlights the 
point that was given at the meeting. Dennis W. Noonan, executive 
director of Our Town Family Center, said: 

a 7 I Jw? r °? rani funded by a Federal Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act (LfcAA) grant provided for mobile teams to respond to cases of 
status offenders, CHINS, PINS, reported to the court by parents, 

« c en E rcement ' schools and child protective services. 
Staff and volunteer teams responded in the evening hours to 
provide crisis outreach assessment and referral series to 7 youth and 
families. The goal was the deinstitutionalization of youth by pro- 
viding on-site or next-day services, or home-based counseling to 
tamilies. This type of program, as well as the use of alternative 
t^LEA^funding 8 y ° Uth shelters ' was directl y developed through 

"Today those programs which survived make up the core from 
k nimD ny °1 T* fisting youth service centers/shelters funded 
by OJJDK and the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act today. Un- 
fortunately it is only because of the efforts of community-based or- 
ganization that even a few of these programs continued to operate 
beyond the Federal funding cycle. 

t 'As was the case with the Tucson Mobile Diversion Program, the 
Juvenile court discontinued the program when funding ran out. Ve- 
hicles, equipment radios, et cetera, remained with the court and 
had it not been for the efforts of the volunteers who worked as 
team members and a concerned, caring community, the concept 
1978 " 6 m Arizona 38 k did in 80 man y communities in 

The Federal funding was only seed money. Certainly as little as 
there is now, a lot of these organizations will go out of business, 
lhis gentleman testified that many of the community programs 
ended when the funding ended in 1978. 

. Y ® fc ™y fiends on the other side of the aisle said, yes, but there 
is a lot of reasons why people get saved. Some is individual, some is 
church, some is religion as if to say we don't necessarily have a re- 
sponsibility here. 

When we decided the Constitution says that we must provide for 
the common defense, we go out and spend billions of dollars for 
MA missiles and bury them in the ground where they will never be 
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fired. Yet when it comes to finding money for these organizations, 
we can't find the money. But iri that same preamble, it says "pro- 
mote the general welfare" and we are not doing that. 

Mr. Lewis, Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

Let me just state for a moment that I was deeply moved, inspired 
and touched by each of the witnesses' statements. As someone who 
grew up in rural Alabama, was very, very poor, from a large family 
with six brothers and three sisters, I am serving in the Congress, 
you have inspired me to become much more sensitive on behalf of 
the young people of our country. 

So I say to you, don't give up. Hold on to your dreams and keep 
your ideas, be an advocate of young people in our nation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

If I could make a comment on this side, I want to thank the 
panel, it was one of the most inc. ressive panels I have seen in Con- 
gress. I commend you and second the statements made. 

In following up on Congressman Frank's admonition to you, I 
agree that you should visit your congressional offices. One thing 
you should ask your Congressman about is the bill I am sponsoring 
for families. The family today is under more pressure than ever— 
child abuse is up as are teen suicides and teen pregnancies. And, 
there is the problem of twin deficits for families, the deficits of 
time and money. 

This bill does not create another Federal agency or create a new 
building. It changes the line in the tax code that doesn't give par- 
ents more time to spend with their children, but it alio . j parents 
to make money so they can pay for child care and things like hat. 
Moms and dads need to spend more time with their children, ib the 
way we can maintain strong families and make sure negative 
things don't develop. 

I think most members here today are cosponsors of H R. 1277. 1 
will write all members that were here today and say, because of 
your intert&t, here is an opportunity to help Mrs. Schroeder and 
myself. So when you talk to your Congressman, ask them to co- 
sponsor or vote for H,R. 1277. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. Family medical leave is 
going to be voted on in the Senate tomorrow. I know you would 
like to sit in on some of that historic debate. I know you have to 
get to your press conference. 

We thank you again. You were all eloquent, wonderful, and it 
was very moving. Thank you very, very much. 

The next panel this morning, if we can start assembling it. We 
have Karon Johnson Pittman, Vice President, Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, AED; Director, Center for Youth Development 
and Policy Research, AED, Washington, D.C. 

With her we have Marilyn Evans, President and Executive Di- 
rector, Kids Voting, USA, Mesa, Arizona; and Mark Simon, Social 
Studies Teacher, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 



Thank you. 
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cTAf fmk'NT OP KAREN JOHNSON POTMAN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
S ™ ?OR^CAT?ONAL ^y^J^^^j[^^|||w^^ 
TOR CENTER FOR YOUTH DEVELOPMENT AND POLICY RE- 
SEARCH, AED, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms Pittman It is really a pleasure to be here today. I am de- 
lig^ toTa^ b^rf upstaged By as many wonderful voung people 
alyoVhave had here. Fthink this is really what this hearing is all 

ab What I would like to do is to just very briefly put a ^enge 
before you, because I think that while we can have hearings and 
whue we canbring young people in regularly to hear from us, the 
£b£ one that ; adSto have to Voll up their sleeves and get to work 

^Concern about youth problems is escalating. The sheer number 
of ^k force? reporting youth problems tell us that something 
muaTbe done Alcohol a jLse, substance abuse are ust a start. I 
wTge? right to the point. WhUe we understand that our young 
raofe are , engaging in risky and health-threatening behaviors, 
w^eVe'rec^T ?he problems require .vigilant a^wemj 
understand that the most effective way is to pursue the highest 
level of youth development programs. ... 

That is what we are hearing from young people today. We did 
not hear these young people ask for prevention programs. We 
hetrd^ eloquent statement about what damage we do when we 

^wlCf^atel Sw vision of positive youth devefopment. It 
is not ju^t that we have an adequate array of semcesjjut also an 
adeauate vision of what we want from our young people and an 
ad^uate mShanism of hearing from them what it was they want 

'Vs^TthT past 10 or 15 years going across the country looking 
at programs that work. One of the things most interesting » ** 
heard today there is an array of programs that work. We are not 
verTsophisticated about being able to explain why they -work. 

The things about communities that have the most impact on 
people we make almost magical. We talk about programs .that are 
msmrational, about charismatic leaders. We have not brought the 
rigTto analyze what makes good programs for young people effec- 

tlV We place too much emphasis on problems. As we thmk how to go 
forward and how to act as the people here today suggested, it 
melns understanding that problem-free does not mean fully pre- 

P T^' much time and energy is focused on getting young people 
problem-free, telling them what to avoid^here i ™t to go We have 
to go beyond this to be equally precise about defining what it is we 
would like them to do-putting challenges u, i front of them, and 
being vigilant about making sure they have the opportunities to set 
goals for themselves and how to meet those challenges . 

I spend a lot of time as a researcher looking at national and 
State data I would say that a conservative estimate is we have 10 
nSatrveVdiS for every positive indicator of what young 
people are doing. 
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is ^hr2«?«»^\™*¥ ar e drinking, we can debate what that 
£J£T? ^e drinks a day. We can talk about how many are en- 
gaged in unprotected sexual activity, how many comm?t sukide 
A±° a ^ e C ? unt how many are volunteering, coin hoTmSS *?i 
T^nfSf *° cont , rib f ute to ^ir community? I think nST* 
Too often our goals for youth are wrapped up in rhetoric- be trood 
citi^ns neighbors, parents. We have not defined those thinS, *We 
have defined what we don't want them to be. We have defined our 
progress or lack toward achieving those goals 

nerlnn £ ?? allenge: ?£ every bad thi *g ™ would like a young 
thSVl SAP mU8t *" articulate and put in front of 

them the good thing we would like them to achieve. We have to 
achieve a creative balance in our programming. 
f™*w ^Pl*** i n a very dangerous form of linear thinkinir a 
utTAp? ay i W 1 have to ?* youn * P* 0 ^ ^ore we can coStril* 

long^westevln SEFV * ^ Pr ° b > ems ' then develop £ 
mSL y in that tra P> we will continue to put priority on 

Programs or support, or policies that address negative youth oeLv 

th We ^^ COn .. tin r e ^ 888111116 that ' with the exception of education 
S?,1& 1 2 nd8 ° f l hing8 that have to happen to prepare peoSe for" 
reCn^ ****** * the community, CeaLd 

n n W n,!l aVe identi ^ y *** thin « 8 tha t promote youth development 
and put our dollars into them. I think it is very importent that wp 
change the way we think, move toward 1 a n7w ™ ?tf thinking 
about young people, not just as people who Ixave toxoid mSSSSf 
but as young people engaged in their own development Pr ° blemS ' 
h J 7SL need , our distance. They don't need us to do it for them 
but they need our assistance to be sure the necessary opportunitS 

J^taSSnSJS? ther f- ? he you , ng P 60 ^ talking KSSSil 
were talking about people in their lives. Some of them were in nrn- 

mg a K?Xn^ te 3 ing . a 5° Ut ^ hdr families ' buf t^re talk 
tt^tem.^' Carmg wh0 things 

n J^ Bn r We on \ set as a goal to have our young people become 
problem-free-when we suggest that there isTpSrSEuw o^r 

S^bSSS P^blem t^ and the r ^ — tffi 

attention 

l n l T?™^ t0 help young people achieve goals, not iust what 

works to help them achieve problems 
Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much 
[Prepared statement of Karen Johnson Pittman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Karen Johnson Potman, Vice President, Academy for 
Educational Development [AED]; Director, Center for Youth Development 
and Policy Research, AED, and Wanda E. Fleming, Program Officer, Center 
for Youth Development and Policy Research, AED, Washington, DC 



A NEW VISI ON: PROMOTING YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 



Citizen concern about youth problems is escalating. The sheer number of task forces, 
reports, and madia specials about adolescents indicates that many Americans believe our 
youth are "at risk." Indeed, the possible pitfalls of adolescence are great: drug and alcohol 
abuse, unprotected and premature sexual intercourse, school failure, and delinquency. But 
the potential for productivity and growth during adolescence is equally great. This is also a 
tima when young people c*n begin to think critically and act deliberately. They csn learn and 
respond to the requirements for a healthy life; csn contribute to the life and revitalization of 
their communities and neighborhoods; car? actively prepare for and even begin careers, 
reletionships end lifestyles, and can develop nurturing relationships thet sustain themselves 
and others. These abilities reflect the outcomes of positive youth development and are the 
foundetion for successful adulthood. 

Unfortunately, as a society, we merely seek to reduce youth problems. We rarely 
emphasize or promote youth development in any sustained way. In our desire to rear healthy 
productive youth, our policies and actions should not be restricted to prevention or cures but 
should include cuitiveting skills and meeting needs. 

Every day youth are exposed to and engage in risky and 
health-threatening behaviors. While these problems require 
vigilant action, we must acknowledge that the most effective 
way to reduce tragedies in adolescence is to pursue the 
highest level of youth development possible. This can only be 
accomplished by developing a clear visicn of positive youth 
development and devoting adequate resources and energy to 
achieving it. 

The federal government has assumed leadership in 
defining educational and health goals for youth. Yet 
rhetorically, we ask our youth to be not just good students, 
but good workers, good neighbors, good parents, good 
citizens. Equal leadership is needed to define and promote the 
full range of goals we hold for young people and to assess the 
extent to which the current array of youth services are 
helping young people achieve these goals. 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 

If Americans wish to sound an alarm, they need only look at their young people. 
Regardless of background, adolescents are increasingly engaged in behaviors or faced with 
conditions which Jeopardize their 
lives. These Include lifestyle 
choices, attitudes toward 
education, and relationships to the 
larger society. First, too many 
youth lack the skills and 
competencies needed for future 
success. A national study 
released In 1991 reveals that most 
of American students have not 
mastered basic arithmetic at a time 
when sophisticated technology 
and computers Increasingly 
require mathematical skills to 
succeed in the work place. Of 
those who enter the work force, 
many have inadequate academic 
skills, little understanding of the 
rules of the work place, and limited 
ability to work as members of a 
team, solve problems or make 
decisions. Second, too many 
youth lack connections to family, 
school, community, and society. 
Changes in family composition, 
the rising number of working 
mothers, less neighborhood 
cohesrvcness and confusion about 
whs* rdes are appropriate for 
adolescents have left many young 
people Isolated. Youth also spend 
most of their time in schools, 
which increasingly have become 
large and Impersonal Institutions, 
where relationships with adults are 
narrowly defined. Ultimately, 
today's youth often have limited 
adult contact, supervision, or 
guidance, and opportunities for 
them to contribute and connect to their famiiies and communities are scarce. 

Finally, too many youth engage in behaviors that threaten their health and their 
futures. Researchers estimate that 25 percent of America's 10 to 17 year-olds are "high-risk" 
youth. They are involved in several behaviors which may have tragic consequences, such as 
heavy alcohol, tobacco and drug use, delinquency, unprotected sexual intercourse, or school 



A SNAPSHOT OF CRISES: YOUTH IN AMERICA 



• A national sample of 26,000 students In private and 
public schools revealed that In mathematics, most high 
school seniors perform below the eighth grade level; only 
five percent are prepared for college math. 

• Each day, 1,218 teens drop out of school. 

• The 1968 National Education Longitudinal Study 
(NELS), reported that 27 percent of el,, rth grade 
students spend two or more hours home alone without 
adult supervision after school. 13 percent spend more 
than 3 hours alone. 

• In a 1939 survey of youth values In America, 60 percent 
of young people ages 15-24 stated that they feel they 
know |ust some or very little about how government 
works. 

• According to NELS 88, the typical eighth grader 
spends four times ss much time watching television as 
doing homework (21.4 hours versus 6.6 hours per week). 

• By March 1990, the Centers for Disease Control had 
counted 1.429 cases of AIDS among teenagers and 
although teens account for only one percent of the 
nation's cases, the number of cases Is doubling every 14 
months. 

• A 1991 US Department of Health and Human Services 
survey revealed that about 8 million Junior and senior 
high school students are weekly users of alcohol. 454,000 
of these binge, drinking an average of 15 drinks weekly. 
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truancy. Perhaps most compelling Is the fact that despite laws In all 60 states banning the sale 
of liquor to youth under 21 , almost 6 million junior and senior high school students use alcohol 
weekly; and 464,000 young drinkers tinge', consuming an average of 16 drinks weekly. 

Why are American youth taring so poorty? As comparisons of this country's youth 
problems are made with other Industrialized nations, citizens have begun asking this question. 
Policy makers and service providers assert that current supports and services for youth must be 
reexamined. Some state that youth programs and services should be less fragmented and more 
adequate In number, duration and outreach. The recent drive to develop comprehensive 
programs, cross-sector collaborations, and High risk" youth programs reflects this belief While 
commendable, these programs, however, may fall short of our highest goals. The problem la 
more than an Inadequate base of youth services. It Is an Inadequate vision of what young 
people need and what they can achieve. * * 

Researchers, program directors and many others working with young peoplo have 
examined youth programs around tha country, especially those aimed at preventing or treating 
problems. They know what worke. Regardless of name or original intent, programs that youth 
eagerly attend and benefit most from are those which go beyond treating or preventing high risk 
behaviors. They ask and encourage youth to set goals. They build competencies, and equally 
Important, they push youth to contribute to their own growth and to that of their peers families 
and communities. 

TOWARD A DIFFERENT PHILOSOPHY 

For years, Americans have accepted the notion that - with the exception of education - 
services for youth, particularly publicly funded services, exist to address youth problems We 
have assumed that positive youth development occurs naturally In the absence of youth 
problems. Such thinking has created an assortment of youth services focused on "fixing- 
adolescents engaged In risky behaviors or preventing other youth from -getting Into trouble.- 
Preven ting high risk behaviors, however, is not the same as preparation for the future. Indeed 
an ado escent who attends school, obeys laws, and avoids drugs, Is not necessarily equipped 
to meet the difficult demands of adulthood. Problem-free does not mean fully prepared 
Ttiere must be an equal commitment to helping young people understand life's challenges and 
responsibilities and to developing the necessary skills to succeed as adults. What la needed 
la a massive conceptual ahlft-from thinking that youth problema are merely the principal 
barrier to youth development to thinking that youth development aarvee at the moat 
Sffecjfaa strategy for the prevention of youth problema. Nothing short of a broad national 
initiative will accomplish this. 

THE PROBLEM: "FIXING" VERSUS DEVELOPMENT 

-Adults tend to think of kids., you know-.they're just troublemakers..put 'em somewhere let 'em 
do something, ifs like, its like putting your.... three year old. if they're messing with something 
youre gonna throw 'em in a room just to play with a toy or something, just to get them out of the 

• Youth apeaking on Washington, D.C. summer youth jobs program, WAMU-FM, 7/31 

The radio segment cited above reported on pending cuts in the summer youth jobs program of 
Washington. D.C. Like many youth who live in Washington, the boy quoted could be 
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characterized as 'high-risk'. He is black, poor and living In the Inner city. For this reason, his 
comments and those ot other youth Interviewed are pertinent. During this Interview, not one 
young person asked tor a prevention or treatment program. Nor did one suggest the need to be 
fixed" or 'repaired'. Instead they mentioned the need tor opportunities to learn, observe, 
and contribute to the well-being of their neighborhoods. 

TMeir responses raise a key question: Why do we, as policy makers, program directors 
and citizens, believe that It is appropriate to cut summer youth jobs programs to pay for substance 
abuse treatment? Why do we accept the notion that it is logicai to charge a fee for after school 
recreation programs while offering free remedial education? Because we are locked Into linear, 
one-track thinking that suggests that problems must be fixed before development can occur. 
TTie result of this thinking Is that, often, services that promote youth development are pitted 
against those designed to forestall youth problems rather than linked to them. 

Our concern about youth problems has caused us to divide the population of young 
people Into two groups: those who are "at risk" and those who are 'o.k.' Many recent policy 
reports state that, In many ways, all youth are at risk. This Is true, but the growing public and 
private commitment to targeting scarce resources means that someone will always ask, "Which 
youth are most at rlskr This is a critical question. Far too many young people are In family, 
school and neighborhood environments that aggressively strangle their ability to grow and 
develop. Those young people need extra supports. But linear thinking has led to the 
development not of extra supports, but different ones. What haa developed la a very disjointed 
array of policies and services for youth. 

At one extreme, there are policies and prog*ams for "troubled" adolescents and young 
adults - court-involved youth, youth In foster care, emotionally disturbed, runaway and homelwss 
youth. These young people are quite likely to be clients of publicly funded programs which 
define youth needs in terms of placement, treatment and case management. TTie programs and 
services focus on treating the child's problems. Indeed, youth are often eligible only if they 
demonstrate serious and extensive problems. At the other extreme, there Is a rich array of 
services and supports available to children and youth deemed "problem free". Frequently 
sponsored by community and private nonprofit organizations, these programs tend to impart 
some of the experiences necessary for adult success. Many are recreation and leadership 
programs which enhance teens' skills and help them achieve maturity and confidence. Often, 
they require fees. Too often, they do not accept or reach out to teens labelled as troubled. 

In the middle is precious little to help troubled or at risk youth move from receiving 
treatment and targeted problem-prevention services to exploring opportunities to develop the 
skills and traits essential to succeed as an adult. Transitional programs for youth already In the 
child welfare, juvenile justice and mental health systems are woefully underfunded as are services 
to help those first encountering the systems avoid unnecessarily long entanglements. TTie 
chronic underfundlng of the public child-serving systems as a whole has made the shift of 
emphasis from crisis to early intervention and transition difficult to achieve. Outside of these 
systems, there are an impressive number of sound prevention programs that seek to prevent 
youth problems by offering a combination of focused prevention services and broader 
developmental supports. But these programs serve only a small proportion of youth and operate 
in an even more precarious fiscal climate. Far too often, youth are presented with ineffective 
prevention strategies ranging from punitive policies that withhold desired privibges (e.g., team 
sports, driver's licenses) from students who are not enrolled or not doing well in school to 
extremely targeted programs and curricula designed iO help students avoid particular high-risk 
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behaviors. 

Thinking that wa have to fix problem* before we can do anythlno to promote 
development meane that wa eat priorities 
Inappropriately. The public dollars allocated ™ 
to youth are far too few, but those that do flow 

S!imoS P ri??i^ ««^ted to Intervention, .77* problem we face on t>» front line is 
placement, and treatment for 'high-risk" youth. that when money becomes MJlabfe, it 1$ 
me debate In Congress, in city hails and town categoric*! money-you go after teen 
meetings becomes which problem to prioritize, pregnancy money, or drug abuse 
which youth to define as eligible. As more money t or young fathers money. There'a 
attention Is focused on youth problems, public not much assignment of funds to generic 
and private dollars for the development of young programs and that makes things really 
people teetering just outside of these systems tough.* 
dwindle. Youth programs that reach youth In high- A u _ 
risk settings but do not limit their focus to ^ur Eteler, Associate Professor of 
reducing problem behaviors come to be viewed UnMM **y * ^Medical 

as beneficial but not essential Ultimately, these 252 researcher 00 ******* 
programs - which most agree are the best of 
what are now called "prevention" programs - are 
forced to accept funding which pushes them to 

provide fragmented, problem-focused programming at the expense of broader services and 
opportunities critical to problem-prevention. 

THE SOLUTION: "FIXING" THROUGH DEVELOPMENT 

If we continue to believe that the only way to help "at risk" young people is to devote 
more resourws to "fixing" their problems, we will not only fail, but also seriously weaken an 
already fragile system of youth development supports. There (s growing agreement that the high 
risk behaviors that have received so much public and political attention cannot be reduced 
without meeting youth's needs and cultivating their skills - In essence, without addressing the 
broader issue of youth development. 

"Today, one In four adolescents In the United States engages in high-risk behaviors that 
endanger his or her own health and well-being and that of others... We must reach these 
young peopie early and provide them with both the means and the motivation to avoid 
risky... destructive actlvitles....Where damage has aiready occured, we must aiso help 
those yorng peopie experiencing probfems cope with the consequences ofttteir actions. 

Society's concern and Involvement must also extend to the three-quarters of young 
people at low and moderate risk of serious problems. Their transition to adulthood is often 
equally difficult... 

Unfortunately, too few adults Invest the personal time end effort to encourage, guide, and 
befriend young peopie who are struggling to develop the skills and confidence necessary 
for a successful and satisfying adult life. Too few communities encourage and recognize 
community service by young people. And too few offer programs and activities to promote 
healthy adolescent development... As a result, many young people believe they have little 
to lose by dropping out of school, having a baby as an unmarried teenager, and 
committing crimes. 9 

-Beyond Rhetoric, The National Commission on Children 
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The best way to help at risk youth Is to provide them with the same types of supports and 
services other adolescents need. It means engaging youth, their families, and their commun ties 
in developing the $klll$ endpofenf/e/ of young people and in helping youth define anc l achieve 
their goals In shaping those goals, It Is equally Important that we provide youth with evidence 
and examples of why risk taklnQ behaviors can inhibit or diminish their ambitions. 

This approach Is valuable for two reasons. It recognizes that we have created a bloated, 
vastly overextented, system of treatment/intervention (or secondary supports) while Ignoring to 
the detriment of all youth, primary supports that build competencies and prepare adolescents for 
adulthood, rt also promotes a unified youth policy. Rather than stratify and segregate at risk and 
•problem-free- young people, It connects Intervention, treatment and prevention with 
development. 



DEFINING YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 

If we establish youth development as a goal for all young people, how do we define It? 
A single, commonly used definition does not exist. Instead, discussion often revolves around 
what we wish youth to be or not to be, for example, good citizens rather than criminals. Our 
definition regards the reduction of risky behaviors and existing problems as Important But, \\ 
asserts that competence and strong connections to the larger society are essential and 
Invaluable in preparing youth for the challenges of adulthood. Indeed, it Is not enough to develop 
strategies to prevent dangerous things, such as substance abuse, or to preach against behaviors 
that place youth in |eopardy. We must be equally adamant about stating and enabling goals that 
we wish young people to achleve-post-secondary education, community Involvement, civic 
contribution, and leadership roles. 

To begin, the term youth development must be attached firmly to young people, not 
wholly to tha Inatltutlona that serve them, Just as schools have become known as the sole 
agents of education, youth-serving Institutions and organizations have too often been ascribed 
the responsibility of youth development. Youth development, however, should be seen as an 
ongoing Inevitable process In which all youth are engaged and participate. The emphases here 
Is on constancy (-ongoing-) and Inclusion ("all youth-)". Th , process of development occurs In 
schools programs, communities, and day-to-day Interactions with peers, family, and neighbors. 
Each sector of society has responsibility for the well-being and development of our youth. 
Ukewlse all youth regardless of background or circumstance experience the process of youth 
development. This definition ascribes value to every young person and Indeed, each youth 
throuph his contribution or failure to contribute to society will affect the lives of others. 

Even In the face of limited family support and formal or informal programs, all young 
people will seek ways to meet their basic physical and social needs and to build the 
competencies or knowledge and skills necessary to succeed in adolescence and adulthood. 
Herein lies the crux of youth development. To develop maturity and self-fulfillment, young people 
must become both competent and connected to their families and communities. To do so, skills 
(or competencies) must be acquired and the basic human needs that combine to determine 
young people's confidence and commitment to others must be met. These are the two critical 
components of youth development: 
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Young people have basic 
needs critical to survival 
and healthy development. 
They are a sense of: 

Safety and structure 



Belonging and 
membership 



Self-worth and 

an ability to contribute 



Independence and 

control over one's life 



Closeness and several 
good relationships 



Competence and mastery 



BUILDING 

ja/HS COMPETENCIES 



To succeed as adults, youth must acquire adequate 
attitudes, behaviors, and skills in five areas: 



Health 

Good current health status and evidence of knowledge, 
attitudes, and behaviors that will assure future well-being,' 
for example, exercise, good nutrition, and effective 
contraceptive practices. 

Personal/Social 

Intrapersonal skills-an ability to understand emotions and 
practice self-discipline; and interpersonal skills, such as 
working with others, developing and sustaining friendships 
through cooperation, empathy, negotiation and developing 
judgement skills and a coping system. 

Knowledge, Reasoning and Creativity 

A broad base of knowledge and an ability to appreciate and 
demonstrate creative expression. Good oral, written, 
problem-solving, and an ability to learn. Interest in life-long 
learning and achieving. 

Vocational 

A broad understanding and awareness of life options and 
the steps to take in making choices. Adequate preparation 
for work and family life, and an understanding of the value 
and purpose of tamiiy, work and leisure. 

Citizenship 

Understanding of their nation's, their community's and their 
racial, ethnic, or cultural group's history and values. Desire 
to be ethical and to be involved in efforts that contribute to 
the broader good. 



It is clear that we want our young people to be competent. We also, however, admonish them 
to be confident, caring, committed to the broader good. These last goals can only be achieved 
If we pay as much attention to the environments that we create for young people's learning as 
we do to the content of that learning. By offering them opportunities to develop skills, contribute, 
belong, form close relationships, and safely explore new Ideas while avoiding real risks we 
nurture them and encourage their growth. That must be our contribution to what is in the end 
their development. 
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AFFECTING YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 

'Youth development ought not be viewed as a happenstance matter. While children can, and 
often do, make the best of difficult circumstances, they cannot be sustained and helped to grow 
by chance arrangements or makeshift events. Something far more Intentional Is required- a 
place, a league, a form of association, a gathering of people where valuejs placed on continuity, 
predictability, history, tradition, and a chance to test out new behaviors ' 
-Youth Development Committee of the Lilly Endowment 



Whether and how young people meet their basic needs and acquire the maturity, 
confidence, and skills critical in adulthood depends largely on the Influences In their lives. 
Evidence exists that family, peers, schools, community groups, religious organizations and places 
of employment are critical in determining a youth's development. Indeed, these places and 
people can be viewed as potential "agents" of youth development. 

Both research and common sense suggest that we have been far too narrow in our 
definitions of what Is important. Too much attention is devoted to assessing youths* academic 
competence and to mapping out the content of formal classroom learning. Youth development 
is more than this. It is a process that involves experiential learning as much as formal Instruction. 
It is an outcome that has academic competence as only one component. Youth development 
occurs In an environment that extends well beyond the school doors. There a'e key people In 
this environment - family members, gang members, teachers, youth leaders, peers, neighbors, 
drug dealers, employers. There are key places In this environment - home, school, community 
organizations, the block, the mall, the alley, the rec center, the religious organization, the crack 
house. Their Impact can be positive or negative; strong or weak. Together, their combined 
impacts can be reinforcing or conflicting. 

Some of these people and places may contribute to young people's feelings of self-worth, 
membership, safety. Others may provide instruction and experiences that load to the 
development of competencies. A few. we would hope, will do both. These people and places 
will become the agents that have the most powerful Impact on young people's lives. 

Young people will find these central people and central places because they are 
commited to their own development. If we do not want these people to be drug dealers, gang 
leaders, drifters; If we do not want these places to be back alleys, vacant lots, malls, then we 
have to be much more aggressive In reaching and holding the interest and respect of our youth. 



Our role as policy makers, program directors, and citizens is to create environments In 
which young people can develop the confidence, caring and competencies necessary to lead 
independent and productive lives. Because research strongly suggests that no single 
organization, program or person can ensure the healthy development of young people, we must 
create a web of supports that extends from the family outward. Schools are a critical part of this 
web. So to are the array of organizations - public and private - that offer young people 
opportunities to take healthy risks, make real choices and contributions, and form lasting 
relationships, as well as those designed to help youth cope with serious problems. 
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PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

For many youth, the family serves as the centra! place and central people. These youth 
still have a very real need for other places and people to assist them In their development, 
school and community are key parts of their lives. But for young people who's family supports 
are weak, whose schools and communities are deplete of natural role models and opportunities 
or whose porsonal decisions have led them into high-risk behaviors, more is needed. 

There are more than 400 national youth-serving organizations in America and over 1 7,000 
U.S. nonprofits that have youth programming as their primary focus. A diverse group they range 
from large national organizations, like the Boy Scouts, that serve millions of youth and have 
budgets of more than $10 million to small community programs that have no full time paid staff. 

Backed by strong traditions, they value youth and rely heavily on Informal educational 
methods. Their programs and activities span a range of competencies and include sports and 
recreation, community service, problem prevention, and science and math education The 
practices and strategies used In delivering these services reflect an understanding of young 
people s basic physical and social needs. What's more, they emohasize challenging youth and 
acknowledging their achievements. * 7 

Not all of these nonprofits are youth development organizations in the sense that thoy 
have created environments m which youth can work to meet their personal and social needs and 
5? and array 0t com P t9nclGS - But many are. Furthermore, the philosophy, operational 
flexibility and commitment of these organizations as a group, makes them prime candidates for 
becoming central places with central people for youth whose needs have not been adequately 
met at home or In school. The following four examples are just a few of the many programs 
widely recognized by practitioners and program planners as exemplary. They range from a large 
multi-service agency to an alternative school for youth with emotional end behavioral problems 
While clearly different in the services offered, all the programs emphasize a development-focused 
strategy which respects and promotes the potential and competence of youth: 

The Door, A Center of Alternatives 

"Right now I feel like The Door is where I'm learnina to flv " 
-Linda, 19 



"When we give them (teens) successful experiences, for instance in the arts, their self-definition 
becomes. Tm the person who just accomplisheo such-and-such. Yeah, I may have a problem 
at home or m school, but that's not all I am. ' We don 't label kids, and they don 7 feel like a walkino 
problem when they come here. B 
-Ophie Franklin, Executive Director 

"The Door flies in the face of how the world is organized There were a lot of people who told us 
You can't organize across disciplines * Was it hard to do? Yes, but we proved it could be do * 
- Julie Glover. Associate Director, The Door 
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The Door, A Center for Alternatives, has created a unique environment for young people which 
Is Intentionally youth-centered. Founded In 1972 by the International Center for Integrative 
Studies (ICIS), the Door was established to meet the needs of New York City's neediest young 
people and to test the effectiveness of providing several services In an integrated way. Today 
H Is the most comprehensive cultural, mental health, vocational, education, and health center in 
the United States, drawing 6,000 teenagers annually. While most of these youth are poor and 
disadvantaged, any young person may use the more than thirty coordinated services and 
programs. 



Aside from its Impressive reach 
and size, the Door Is distinctive 
in the opportunities it provides 
and the way in which they are 
provided. It is a waIMn, no-foe 
source for help. Services are 
Integrated through collaborative 
planning and program 
development. With the 
assistance of a targe cadre of 
volunteors, the Door offers 
comprehensive services 
including medical care and 
legal consultation, drug 
rehabilitation, employment aid, 
leals, and creative aids and 
classes that range from martial 
arts to English. Because of Its 
Integrative approach to 
servicos, young people interact 
with a host of professionals 
within a single facility. This 
Includes physicians, lawyers, 
teachers, job developers, 
counselors, nutritionists, athtotic 
coaches, and artists. Indeed, 
the Key to the Door is complete 
coordination of services with 
interdisciplinary staff 
supervision at all times. Each 
staff member is alert to the 
many issues a youngster may 
be facing and strives to treat 
the whole person. Every doctor, 
lawyer, and teacher at the 
Door, including the wrestling 
coach and pottery instructor, is 
a trained counselor. 



STANDING APART FROM THE OTHERS 



Programs that are expllctly committed to helping young 
people build the full range of nacessaiy competencies and 
meet the needs so critical to the development of confidence 
and commitment to others stand apart from those designed 
to simply fix problems. Dorothy Stonemaa President of 
Youthbuild, suggests that programs mutt have the following 
positive elemoms: 



profound respect for tho youth Involved In them 

power for youth over their Immediate environment 

offer protection from disaster 

meaningful and Important work 

real, patient caring for youth's development 

actual teaching of skills 

consistently positive values 

famlty-like support and appreciation from peers and 
adults 

understanding of the proud and unique history of 
their people 

a path to future opportunity 

real concern and action from the agency about 
changing the conditions that have affected youth and 
the people they love. 
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El Puente 

•7 have alot that I can toach other people and that gives mo a sense of pride.. .ft gives me a sense 
of confidence because there is something I can give. I'm not Just a sponge, soaking up everything 
that everyone, if they feel inclined, can give me." 

- Maribel Uzardo, Dance Teacher, NYU student and former El Puente youth member 



•We had almost every indicator of what we would call a problem society in the Southside. But It 
wasn't one lssue...ft wasn't about pregnancy; It wasn't about education; it wasn 7 about criminality, 
it was not about the fact that maybe 65% of this community is on some form of public assistance, 
it was about the fact that young people were not being supported to develop, tt was as simple 
as that That there was no focus support for their development In this community. That the adults 
of the greater society had forfeited their responsibility and had in a sense looked the other 
way.., [At El Puente] we dont tell them to come if you're about to drop out or come because you 
may be a teenage pregnancy problem or come If you want to prevent yourself from going to jail. 
These are all negatives-at risk notions that realty belittle our community and our people. We say, 
'come to be fully human, to develop, to contribute to New York City. ' ' 
- Luis Garden-Acosta, Executive Director 

Established In 1983 by Luis Garden -Acosta, El Puente Is a multi-service youth program which, 
within a holistic framework, focuses on ail aspects of young people's lives: health education, 
achievement, personal, ond social growth. The organization describes Itself as a "holistic center 
for growth and empowerment." "El Puente" means bridge In Spanish and refers to the nearby 
Williamsburg Bridge. More important it symbolizes the goal of providing a bridge from 
adolescence to adulthood and from dependency to self-empowerment and self-esteem. The 
organization also seeks to create a bridge for the various Hispanic y roups I. the area Into the 
wider society and out of economic Impoverishment. 

El Puente's work with youth emphasizes empowerment. Upon arriving at the organization, youth 
are asked to develop a "total person plan" which outlines how they plan to use the agency's 
services and what they hope to achieve. Young people are actively involved In ali operations of 
El Puente from program planning and design to actual impiementation. Trained as peer 
counselors, they assist with discussion groups and counseling. Youth also teach classes in 
music, aerobics, and dance and serve as receptionists and maintenance workers. 

El Puente offers services in three designated areas: social medicine, arts, and social health. This 
includes recreation, academic enrichment, health, family planning, and career education. While 
services are free, it is expected that all young people involved will contribute to El Puente and 
to the community. 



YouthBulid USA 

"Leadership can engage young people intensely and deeply, liberating their best energies." 
-Dorothy Stoneman. President, YouthBuild 

"There is no socially responsible, productive, and connected role for young people in most 
societies, certainly not in the United States; few jobs, no real policy-making leadership, nc 
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positions of political power, no high expectations of young people's contribution to society.' 
•John Bell. The Role ol Adults In Developing Youth leaders', YouthBulld 

YouthBulld USA was first developed by the Youth Action Program ot the East Harlem Block 
Nursery. The Youth Action Program was established In 1 978 to work with youth In design ng and 
Implementing community Improvement pro|ects. These pro|ects Include housing renablrtttion, 
park construction, redsmatlon ot two community centers, crime prevention patrols, residences 
tor homeless youth, and a variety ot other pro|ects. 

In 1988 the founder otthe Youth Action Program, Dorothy Stoneman, established YouthBulld. 
with Boston slsted ss the first ot several sites. YouthBulld trains young people 17 to 24 to 
rehabilitate abandoned buildings to accommodate low-Income and homeless people. 
Psrtlclpants engsge In general construction work and learn basic csrpentry, electrical, snd 
plumbing, skills. Academic and vocational skills are Imparted through a sell-contained education 
(QED) and vocational training lasting ons year. Youthbuild also oilers counseling, academic 
classes, and recreational and cultural activities. 

Critical to Youthbuild's operstlon Is the emphasis on leadership. The organization believes that 
manv young people are Impoverished and powerless. They live In s society that, although affluent 
and greatly Influenced by power and weelth, tails to accord youth respect or opportunities to 
DartldDate or contribute. Furthermore, It has tailed to proted most young people from drugs snd 
violence. For this reason, Youthbuild teaches skills In decision-making, speaking, group 
lacllltation, and negotiating. 

YouthBulld has been written into lederai law in the National Youth and Community Service Art. 
and eight million dollars has been euthorlzed lor YouthBulld programs to be administered 
bv ACTION. In addition to Boston, there are YouthBulld sites in Tallahassee, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and three In New York City. Several more will be established In the coming year. 

City Lights 

To me success Is when I see a kid walk in here and they can hold their head up and say, 'I'm 
worth something:...The expectations that they hold themselves to bocome higher." 
- Robin Keys, Caseworker, City Lights. Washington Post 10/88. 

•An Important underlying principle ot our day treatment program is the belief that education Is 
therapeutic and therapy Is education; therefore the boundary between these two program 
components is Intentionally blurred." 

■ Judith Tolmach Sllber, Founding Director 

•I'm just trying to work hard to get up there..Being as I ain't been to school In five years, its kind 
of exciting doing the work." 

■ Lena. 20, spesklng about her efforts to move up from an eighth grade academic level 

City Lights gets Its name from a 1931 Charlie Chaniln mcvie about a victimized man'a struggle 
to survive and loster love lor a flower girl. City Lights evolved from a dass adion suit against the 
Distrid of Columbia Department ol Human Services lor not providing sufficient community based 
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KEY FACTS ABOUT FOUR PROGRAMS THAT WORK 



THE DOOR, A CENTER FOR ALTERNATIVES 

✓ Integrated and comprehensive services spanning the arts, health care, 
counseling and education. 

✓ Open to all youth regardless of social or economic background. 

✓ Exposure to a variety of professionals and mentors. 

✓ Philosophies: Avoid labelling teens; encourage holistic. 
EL PUENTE 

✓ Widespread, integral involvement of youth in program development 
and Implementation. 

✓ Individual short term and long range plans for each youth. 

✓ Philosophies: Mova from dependency to self-empowerment; "you may have a 
problem, but you're not a problem kid.** 

YOUTHBUILO USA 

✓ Alternative education linked with development of marketable skills. 

✓ Dual approach of promoting youth participation and leadership and 
providing housing for low-income and homeless persons. 

/ Philosophies: Youth are consistently mistreated by society. Young peopie 
can be leaders; leadership best engages hearts and energies of young people. 

CITY UOHTS SCHOOL 

✓ Unique strategy of combining psychosocial therapy with classroom instruction. 

✓ Integrated computer managed system of lessons guiding youth in academics 
and living skills. 

✓ Use of retireo professionals as volunteers or "grandparents". 

✓ Philosophies: Self-sufficiency, achieving the highest possible degree of 
productivity. 
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treatment for adolescents In tht city's custody. 

Recognized as s Dest-practlce' model for msntsl health csre, City Ughts Is an unusual dsy 
treatment program that links therapy with dsssroom Instruction. Pivotal to the operation is 
Intensive personal attention and e supportive network of teachers, counselors, and peers- The 
youth are faced with multiple problems, often Including emotional, behavioral, educational, and 
vocational difficulties. They are taught but they are also prepared for work and life. A three- 
pronged approach consists of academics, counseling, and vocational training and placement. 
City Lights uses a computer education program within a therapeutic setting. The curriculum 
allows students to advance at their own pace and addresses not only academic •kills but life 
skills such as budgeting and nutrition. Students also receive a variety of oounsellng Including 
individual and group therapy, family counseling, music and art therapy, and substance abuse 
prevention and treatment 

Despite their apparent differences, these programs demonstrate that youth development 
is a philosophy which can be applied In all programs and services. Equally Important, they 
exemplify how the goal of youth development can successfully serve youth labelled as "at-risk" 
and viewed as primarily in need of treatment. Dozens of other examples can be offered. Some, 
like the Shlloh Baptist Church Male Youth Pro|ect, here In Washington D.C., are sponsored by 
religious organizations. Others, like Fifth Ward Enrichment Program In Houston, Texas, are 
offered In school during the school day. Still others, like Midnight Basketball League In Chicago, 
are sponsored by the Housing Authority. 

Schools, religious organizations, housing and community development organizations, 
direct service nonprofits, and businesses exist In almost all communities. Insufficient attention 
has been paid to the identification and development of their combined capacity to offer young 
people the opportunities, structures, and concrete supports and services they need to bring 
purpose to their present lives as they prepare for their futures. 



MOVING THE VISION 

We know what is needed. What works, for all types of youth, In all types of communities, 
is sustained and demonstrated commitment to helping youth set and achieve positive, meaningful 
goals. Our commitment cannot be naive ~ many young people have real problems and face 
grave risks. These must be addressed. But full commitments must be made to every youth In 
this country. As soon as we suggest that the most we expect from a significant proportion of our 
youth is that they become "problem-free", we have undermined our ability to gain their attention 
and their respect. We have given them permission to turn elsewhere for structure and standards. 

There Is an urgent need to reexamine the current array of policies and services that 
address youth. More must be done. The first step, however, must be to define the vision. 
Teachers, program directors, parents, community leaders, researchers, policymakers, and youth 
themselves must be actively engaged In defining outcomes, amassing evidence, and outlining 
strategies. Wo have to make youth development as real as youth problems. We have to make 
the positive rhetoric - that we want our youth to be good parents, good workers, good citizens - 
- reality. 
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Having established goals In education and health, the federal government should now lead 
the country In discussing and establishing a broader, integrated set of goals for youth that 
reflect the outcomes parents, teachers, employers, citizens and youth tham$afve$ 
consider important. Youth must be fully engaged in this process. 

Once agreed upon, these outcomes must be monitored through the national data 
collection systems. Today, the Information available on the negative activities youth engage In 
vastly outnumbers that on the positive. We know how many youth use drugs, but do we know 
how many volunteer? how many have the skills to make sound decisions? how many know 
about and are working toward career goals? how many have been leaders? 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, the National Educational Longitudinal Survey 
of 1988, the High School and Beyond Survey and other national surveys should be 
expanded to include much more extensive and consistent questions on youth's non-school 
activities and interests, their family commitments, their knowledge of, need for and use of 
public and private services and supports, and their opinions about what is needed to 
improve their schools, neighborhoods, lives. In addition, we have no systematic way of 
capturing the achievements and concerns of young people who are in vulnerable settings - 
- foster care, juvenile homes, mental institutions. Not having their voices allows the 
assumption that they are different to go unchallenged. The federal government must make 
a commitment to not only count but also survey these vulnerable youth. 



Trere are organizations, programs and people across the country who are delivering what 
our youth - even our most vulnerable youth - need. Their knowledge, activities and 
achievements, however, have not been adequately documented. The best prevention and 
intervenfon programs are, as just illustrated, what we would call youth development programs. 
Similarly, the best transitional programs for young people already in the public child-serving 
systems are youth development programs. While recognizing the problems that young people 
have, both expect young people to participate, to achieve, and to contribute. But the true power 
and impact of these programs is lost when they are evaluated only on their ability to reduce 
problems. The genuine accomplishments are overlooked when programs are documented only 
in terms of curricula used and numbers served. 

The federal government must make a commitment to establish the expectation and 
partially underwrite the cost of building an overlapping system of services for youth that fills the 
void that exists between expensive out-of-home treatments and private, fee-for-servlce enrichment 
and development programs. In addition to taking leadership in establishing a new vision for 
youth, the federal government can play a significant role in reshaping the array of services 
available. 

We urge this Committee to take the following steps: 

• Address the inadequacy of prevention and transition services entering or leaving 
the child-serving systems. The effectiveness of early intervention and transitional 
services for youth entering or leaving the child welfare, juvenile justice, and health 
(substance abuse) and mental health systems has been documented, but these services 
are still unavailable to many youth who need them. 
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• Explore the adequacy of youth development ttrv/ctt for thos e youf/i wftftto fftt 
child-serving systems* Once //? tfw systems, the educational, health, and broader 
development needs of youth are often Ignored as Is their need for ongoing treatment 
Consequently, problems often intensify rather than Improve. Guidelines and Incentives 
should emphasize the Importance of plans for the treatment and broader development of 
young people In these systems. 

• Document the existence and effectiveness of policies end programs that connect 
the treatment-focused child-serving system* with those that reach all youth. 
Exemplary strategies that create program and staffing overlaps between the systems of 
Institutionally based or funded transitional services and those public and private systems 
that serve ail youth should be documented and replicated. These Include partnerships/ 
collaborations with schools, housing authorities, parks and recreation, health, and direct- 
service non-profits and businesses. Most promising are efforts tfwf do not address youth 
problems on an Individual case basis, but seek to identify broader Interventions that can 
change the environments that contribute to individual problems. 

• Assets the Impact and efficacy of developing and supporting single-problem 
funding categories (pregnancy prevention, substance abuse prevention, AIDS 
prevention) for community-bated prevention efforts. Categorical prevention dollars are 
placing multi-service, youth development programs In jeopardy. We must find ways to 
support the expansion of programs that offer targeted, time-limited prevention curricula or 
intervention services within ongoing youth development programming. 

• Examine the cost and Impact of funding polHlcelty safe programs that admonish 

youth to ttay away from drugs, sex, violence but do not offer opportunities to discuss 
these risks fully and to engage In real problem-solving and life planning. 

Finally, we urge this Committee to recognize publicly, not only exemplary youth and 
exemplary programs, but exemplary communities. As communities across the country cry out 
that our youth are at risk, we must ask an Important question: Are we trying to build setter youth 
to ensure the support and safety of our communities, or are we trying to build better communities 
to ensure the support and safety of our young people? tt simply is not enough to devtee 
complex community strategies to prevent harmful behaviors, like substance abuse or 
delinquency. We must be equally adamant about defining and promoting positive goals that we, 
the families of young people, and youth themselves hope to achieve. Our strategies for 
preparing youth for parenthood, for example, must be as detailed and aggressive as those for 
helping youth avoid pregnancy. 

The Center for Youth Development and Policy Research - a new center established by 
the Academy for Educational Development in Washington, D.C. - is working with many 
organizations and communities across the country to define and promote posltlva goals for youth 
and offer communities concrete examples and implementation strategies. This Committee could 
play an Invaluable role in this process by expressing urgency in finding ways to Identify, 
document and support those communities that are aiming to becon.e better places for young 
people to develop and that are insisting that youth play an active role in their reshaping. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Marilyn Evans, we welcome you. We 
are very interested in hearing how you are doing with your project 
of Kids Voting. Your statement will be placed in the record. 

STATEMENT OF MARILYN EVANS, PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, KIDS VOTING, USA, MESA, AZ 

Ms. Evans. "Kids Voting created political monsters out of the 
children of Arizona." Stated with great pride and joy, this was the 
refrain of parents across Arizona last fall. 

Kids Voting was created due to low voter turnout generally, and 
especially of young adults. In the 1990 Presidential election, only 
33 percent of eligible 18-to-24-year-olds went to the polls. This age 
group votes at less than a 10-percent level in State and local elec- 
tions. 

We have missed the boat with this new generation; and signifi- 
cantly increased apathy is occurring with each decade for the older 
generations. Therefore, Kids Voting was developed and instituted, 
a concept borrowed from Costa Rica, a fine democratic nation with 
an exceptional record of citizen participation. 

This is the way Kids Voting worked in Arizona during the fall of 
1990: one, 95 percent of students grades K-12 (about 700,000) re- 
ceived 6 to 12 hours of curriculum lessons about voting, and then 
went to the polls with their parents. It was offered to every school 
district without charge. 

Early grade students discussed such topics as the concept of lead- 
ership qualities that good leaders should have. They discussed the 
concept of one person, one vote. Intermediate students discussed 
additional topics, e.g., the process of voting, how to obtain informa- 
tion about candidates and ballot propositions. 

The high school students talked additionally about evaluating 
campaign literature and ads, h>w to listen to campaign debates 
and make judgments about the results of political decisions on 
their lives. They became so-called registered voters. 

On Election Day, they accompanied their parents to polling 
places and voted on the Kids Voting ballot. They made decisions 
about the same candidates and issues as their parents. Actually, 
over 131,000 children accompanied their parents to the polls. 

Third graders and below did not have to read the portions of 
their ballot. They could choose pictures of candidates and symbols. 
The ballot increased in complexity, so that the high school kids 
were voting on the same State issues and candidates, and legisla- 
tive and Congressional candidates as their parents. 

So, on the day of election, over 100,000 children in Arizona 
showed up at the polls accompanied by their parents. An additional 
almost 31,000 children dragged their parents to the polls, a reverse 
peer pressure. These adults indicated that they would not have 
become registered and voted had it not been for Kids Voting. 

So, in 1S00 precincts, on November 6, 1990, adults were voting in 
one side of precincts and children in the other side. It was thrilling 
in these precincts. The majority of the ballots were tabulated and 
the results given to the media. 
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When the citizens of Arizona read their newspapers the day after 
the election, the headline story was of the official results, but the 
student vote was prominently presented also. 

And how did the students vote? They mirrored the adult vote for 
24 items— State, Congressional, legislative offices and ballot propo- 
sitions—but differed for three items: they would have narrowly 
elected the Democratic candidate for Governor; they would have 
passed an education funding proposition and they would have 
passed the Martin Luther King holiday three to one. 

Citizens of Arizona were intrigued with the student vote results. 
Therefore, students felt their opinion was and is valued, that chil- 
dren are an important element in our society. 

However, students experienced much more than lessons about 
voting, acquiring skills and then voting. They were encouraged to 
be creative: 

1. They debated issues within the classroom. 

2. They interviewed and often debated with candidates brought 
to their schools. The PBS station affiliated in Phoenix had 100 chil- 
dren come to the station and debate in a Donahue-style format the 
candidates for Governor and superintendent of public instruction. 
At one time, the Democratic candidate for Governor said he felt 
there should be a 12-month school year. The students almost booed 
this man out of the room. He sent a press release to the schools 
thereafter saying he thought the school building should be open for 
12 months. The candidates were interested in the opinion of the 
children. 

3. They developed through their student governments their own 
local issue to be decided by their vote on the ballot. 

4. They became student reporters for their newspapers and some- 
times local community newspapers. 

5. They became media reporters during the night of the election, 
relating their impression of the student vote as the results became 
available. 

6. They developed plays about voting, older students performing 
for younger students. Usually the villain was the non-voter. 

7. They established competition among schools for voter turnout. 

8. They served as poll workers in precincts. 

9. They tabulated results on election night. 

Additionally, outside of the classroom and school, the adults as 
parents and members of the community became exceptionally in- 
volved: 

1. At home, 77 percent of parents indicated their children initiat- 
ed discussion about the 1990 candidates and ballot propositions. 
This created the political monsters; the parents could not stop 
debate and were expected to defend their stands on candidates and 
issues. This discussion at home is a key positive result of Kids 
Voting. The homework given these children is a key part of the 
program also. 

2. Because of their special needs, the county along the Mexico 
border had a ceremony making all the non-U.S. students citizens 
for the day, so that they could vote, too. 

3. 21,000 adults were registered as voters in McDonald's restau- 
rants across the State on one Saturday. 
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4. Ten thousand volunteers worked on the project, mainly on the 
day of the election, to assist the children in precincts. 

5. Kids Voting was featured routinely in county parades and 
fairs and hundreds of local events. 

6. Newspaper stories averaged nine per day in State and local 
papers during a 10-week period of time, because it was a great 
story and a nonpartisan event to increase voter turnout. Also three 
to four hours of broadcast and radio coverage occurred. 

7. In the private sector, 65 corporations provided cash and in- 
kind donations; the project was funded privately at the 95-percent 
level. 

What is the value of Kids Voting? 

1. Increases adult voter turnout, nearly 3 percent in the first 
statewide experience and nearly 5 percent in the pilot area, experi- 
encing the program twice. 

2. Educates children about the responsibility of voting, while set- 
ting high expectations as they develop skills for making informed 
political decisions. 

3. Demonstrates to children that their opinion is valued. 

4. Encourages communities to work together for the sake of their 
children and welfare of democracy. 

5. Allows adults to feel renewed as citizens while watching these 
budding citizens seriously study their ballot and make independent 
choices. We had story after story of 5-6 year-olds coming into the 
precincts and their parents saying, "Let me help you fill out your 
ballot," and they say, "Oh, no, Mom. You vote all by yourself." 

6. Brings parents into the school system; 69 percent of school su- 
perintendents indicated this result occurred. 

7. Gives adults an additional perspective of candidates as they 
observe a politician's response to a child's inquiry. I will give you 
an example: 

Research prcvcs that beyond party affiliation, adults choose can- 
didates on the basL Gi trust and sensitivity. When a 6-year-old 
rocks back on his heels and asks of a six-foot-tall candidate, "What 
will you do to ^ke my world safe, Mr. Goddard?", the candidate's 
directness ana sitivity of response is as telling for the public as 
the response to the most sophisticated questioning of the top jour- 
nalists. 

I think the Arizona adults would say that the greatest hope of 
Kids Voting is that in the year 2004, when Arizona's 1990 kinder- 
garten class turns 18 and has had the chance to vote in seven elec- 
tions, these young adults will become registered and vote at an 80 
percent to 90 percent level as they do in Costa Rica, the nation pro- 
viding this wonderful model. 

We thank you and hope that we will be working in each of your 
states at some point in time to establish Kids Voting. 

[Prepared statement of Marilyn Evans follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Marilyn Evans, President and Executive Director, 
Kids Voting, USA, Mesa, AZ 



"Kids Voting created political monsters of our children 1" 
Stated with great pride and joy, this v«« the refrain of parents 
acroos Arizona last fall. 

Kids Voting was created due to low voter turnouts generally 
and especially of young adults: in the 1990 statewide elections 
nationally, only 16% of eligible 18-24 year olds went to the 
polls. This age group votes at less than a 10% lsvel in state 
and local elections. 

We have missed the boat with this new generation of voters, 
and significantly increased apathy is occurring with each decade 
for the older generations. 

Therefore, Kids Voting was developed and instituted, a 
concept borrowed from Costa Rica, a fine democratic nation with 
an exceptional record of citizen participation. Voter turnout in 
this country is approximately 90% for every election. Children 
of grades K-12 study the voting process, discuss current 
elections with their parents and then vote beside their parents 
in polls on election day. 

This is the way Kids Voting worked in Arizona during the 
fall of 1990S 

1. 95* of students grades K-12 (about 700,000) received 6-12 
hours of curriculum lessons about voting. (Kids Voting was 
offered without charge to all school districts.) 

Kindergartners through early grade students discussed such 
topics as: 

...Concept of leadership and qualities good leaders 
should have 

...Principle of one person and one vote 

Intermediate students discussed such topics as: 

...History of voting 

•• .Process of voting 



...Obtaining information about candidates 
and ballot propositions 
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High school students discussed such topics as: 

...Evaluating campaign literature and 
media advertising 

•••Evaluating candidate debates and making judgments 

• • .Results of political decisions and the related impact 
on their lives 

2. Then the students became "registered voters 11 . 

3. The children studied the sample ballots in the classroom. 

...The ballot was developed for all children, thirty 

different ballots for the thirty legislative districts. 

...Early elementary children could choose pictures and 
symbols instead of needing to read names and titles. 

...The ballot increased in complexity as the students' 
developmental level increased. 

...High school students voted on all of the state 

candidates, races and propositions 7 plus, all student 
governments were encouraged to develop a local issue, 
represented on the^ballot. 

...High school students also expressed their view on the 
Arizona issue "No pass, No drive" (and passed itl). 

4. On November 6, Election Day, the students accompanied their 
parents to precinct polling places and voted on our Kids 
Voting Ballot, making decisions about the same candidates and 
issues as their parents. 

...Actually, over 100,000 children accompanied their parents 
to the polls, 

...But an additional 30,000 children dragged their parents to 
the polls, a reverse peer pressure. (These adults 
indicated that they would not have become registered 
and voted had it not been for Kids Voting.) 

...Therefore, in 1800 precincts, adults were voting in one 
side of precincts and children in the other side. The 
atmosphere was very thrilling and upbeat. 

5. The majority of the 131,000 ballots were tabulated that night 
and results given to the media. 
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6. Whan the citizen* of Arizona read their newspapers the day 
after the election, the headline etory was of the official 
results but the student vote was proainently presented also. 



And how did the students vote? They mirrored the adult vote 
for 24 items (state, congressional, legislative offices and 
ballot propositions) but differed for three items: 

. . . They would have narrowly elected the Democratic candidate 
for Governor. 

...They would have passed an education funding proposition. 

...They would have passed the Martin Luther Ki.ig Holiday, 
three to on*. 

Citizens of Arizona were intrigued with the student vote 
results . Therefore, students felt that their opinion was and is 
valued, that children are an important element in our society. 

However, students experienced much more than lessons about 
voting, acquiring skills and then voting. They were encouraged 
to be creative: 

• • .They debated issues within the classroom. 

...They interviewed and often debated with candidates brought 
to their schools or at special events. The candidates 
responded well to these student debate opportunities. 

For instance, the P.B.S. station in Phoenix produced two 
one hour segments of one-hundred children questioning the 
candidates for governor and superintendent of public 
instruction. At one point, a governor candidate mentioned 
that school should occur on a twelve month basis. Because 
the young audience was not pleased with this suggestion, 
his campaign sent press releases to all schools qualifying his 
position: "the school buildings should be utilized twelve 
months per year.* 1 

•••They developed through their student governments their 
own local issue to be decided by their vote on the ballot. 

...They became student reporters for their newspapers and 
sometimes local community newspapers. 

. . .They became media reporters during the night of the election, 
relating their impression of the student vote as the results 
became available. 

...They developed plays about voting, older students performing 
for younger students. (Usually the villain was the non- 



voter. ) 
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...They established competition among schools for votsr turnout. 
•••They sarved as poll workers in precincts. 
•••They tubulated results on election night. 



Additionally, outside of the claseroon and school, the 
adults as parents and members of the community became 
exceptionally involved: 

• ••At home, 77% of jaunts indicated their children initiated 
dibcuswion about the 1990 candidates and ballot propositions. 
(This created the political monsters; the parents could 
not stop their children's debate and were expected to defend 
their stanUs on candidates and issues.) This discussion at 
home is a key positive result of Kids Voting, 

*..Also all counties had K*'s Voting boards resulting in a flurry 
of creative activities. 

***Santa Crua county, along the Mexican-American border, had a 
ceremony maktno, all non-U . C children citizens for the day, 
allowing thou to vote in the precincts although their parents 
could not voto. 

***21,000 adults were registered as voters in McDonald's 
restaurants across the state on one Saturday with the 
assistance of voter registrars of the Arizona Republican 
and Democratic Party. 

***10,000 volunteers worked on the projoct, mainly on the 
day of the election to assist the children i;i precincts. 

***Kids Voting was featured routinely in county parades ani 
fairs and hundreds of local events* 

♦♦♦Newspaper stories averaged nine per day in state and local 
papers during a 10 week period? also 3-4 hours of broadcast 
and radio coverage occurred. Kids Voting was a good story 
and well-respected by the media professionals as non-partisan. 

***65 corporations provided cash and inkind donations; the 
project was funded privately at the 95% level. 

What Is The Value of Kids Voting? 

1. increases adult voter turnout, nearly 3% in the first 
statewide experience and nearly 5% in the pilot area, 
which has experienced the program twice 
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2. Educates children about the responsibility of voting while 
setting high expectations as they develop skills for making 
informed political decisions 

3. Demonstrates to children that their opinion is valued 

4. Encourages communities to work together for the sake of their 
cnildren and welfare of democracy 

5. Allows adults to feel renewed as citizens while watching 
the*e budding citizens seriously study their ballot and mak* 
independent choices 

6. Brings parents into the school system; 69% of school 
superintendents indicated this result occurred. 

7. Gives adults an additional perspective of candidates as they 
observe a politician's response to a child's inquiry 

Research proves that beyond party affiliation, adults 
choose candidates on the basis of trust and sensitivity. 
When a 6 year old rocks back on hie heels and asks of a 6 
foot tall candidate, "What will you do to make »y world safe, 
Mr. Goddard?", the candidate's directness and sensitivity of 
response is as telling for the public as the response to the 
most sophisticated questioning of the top journalists. 



Was Kids Voting Supported by the citizens of Arizona? 

1. A statewide poll of registered voters conducted by 
Arizona State University occurred a fe<* days after the election: 

...92% wore aware of the program and 91% felt it was worthwhile 

...6% stated Kids Voting was one factor for voting; 3% indicated 
Kids Voting was the only reason for voting. 

...90% who were parents indicated their children were 
enthusiastic about Kids Voting, 77% stated their children 
initiated discussion at home about the 1990 candidates and ballot 
propositions and 95% want it continued in the schools. 

2. Surveys of teachers revealed the fullowing: 
...94% thought the program was worthwhile 

,,,88* indicated Kidb Voting should continue; the prime reason 
for this support is because it brought "energy" into the 
classroom 
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3. Surveys of school district administrators revealed the 
following: 

...100% indicated that student knowledge of elections increased 

...97% stated that student enthusiasm for elections increased 

...69% indicated that Kids Voting increased parental involvement 
in schools 

...rated the curriculum fair to excellent, 75% by high school 
teachers and 92% by elementary teachers 

4. Survey of students revealed: 

...91% indicated Kids Voting should continue 

...67% stated that Kids Voting caused them to discuss voting 
with their parents frequently or occasionally 



The greatest hope of Kids Voting is for the year of 2004, 
when Arizona's 1990 kindergarten class turns eighteen and have 
experienced seven Kids Voting elections. We hope that these 
young adults will become registered and vote at an BO-90% level 
as they do in Costa Rica, the nation providing uo with this 
wonderful model for Arizona and the United States. 

Thank you Madame Chairwoman Schroeder and your committee 
members for your interest in Kids Voting. Wo hope to implement 
the program in every district in the near future. 
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KIDS VOTING RESEARCH & POLLING RESULTS SUMMARY 

1990 
CONDUCTED BY 
BRUCE MERRILL, PH.D., A.6.U.* 



Polling results of Arizona's registered voters: 

A. 92% are aware of Kids Voting. 

B. Of the 921 aware, 91% have a favorable 
impression. 

c. 6% indicated Kids Voting was a factor in- 
fluencing them to vote; nearly 3% indicated 
it was the only raason for voting. 

D. 77% of r.Kfisterod voters with children in 
school indicated their children initiated 
discussions at home about tMs year's 
candidate races and ballot propositions. 

E. Parents stated that 90% of their children 
were enthusiastic about Kids Voting. 

F. 95% of parents recommended that Kids Voting 
be continued at their children's schools. 

Polling results of Arizona's teachers: 

A. 94% indicated program is worthwhile. 

B. 88% indicated program should be continued. 

C. 90% indicated program should be nationwide. 

Polling results of Arizona's students (graaes 
4 - 12) : 



A. 
B. 



C. 
D. 
E. 



81* indicated that it is important to vote. 
67% indicated that they discussed voting 
frequently or occasionally because of Kids 
Voting. 

89% indicated the program is very worth- 
while. 

91% indicated Kids Voting should be con- 
tinued . 

91% indicated program shouid be nationwide. 



Turnout increased: 



honorary boaro ut users 



A. Nearly 3% across Arizona, resulting in 
29,000 additional voters. 

B. An additional 2% in 1988 pilot area, indi- 
cating total turnout for two elections of 
an additional 5%. 



Charter sponsors 



For a copy of the complete research document, 
call or write: Kids Voting, 604 West HoKellips 
Kd., Mesa, AZ 85201, (602) 969-5046. 
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Survey results - School District Administration 



The following results were obtained from surveys given to 
school district superintendents and Kids Voting coordinators, 
(school district staff members) for the Arizona 1990 program: 



*92% - an overall favorable impression of 
the program 

*100% - increased student knowledge of 
elections 

*97% - ..oreased student enthusiasm for 
learning about elections 

*69% - resulted in increased parental 
involvement in school 

*82% - Kids Voting staff administered 
program well 

*94% - should be expanded to other schools 

*92% - should be utilized in other states 

*98% - K-3 grade curriculum rated as 
excellent or good 

*98% - 4-8 grade curriculum rated as 
excellent or good 

*97% - 9-12 grade curriculum rated as 
excellent or good 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. I hope so, too. That is a wonderful 
story. Thank you so much for telling us about. 

Mark Simon, we welcome you, and we have your testimony, 
which again we will put in the record. So you can summarize, how- 
ever you would like, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF MARK SIMON, SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER, 
BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE HIGH SCHOOL, BETHESDA, MD 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much, Congresswoman Schroeder, 
and Members of the Committee. 

Thank you for including the perspective of a classroom teacher 
in your hearing today. 

I was tremendously moved by the student ambassadors on the 
panel before us. These are exceptional kids, but I would like to just 
suggest that their stories are not unusual and that it often begins 
or ends in school. 

You have my statement for the record. I have taught high school 
for the past 18 years. I have been the President of my NEA Local 
of 7000 teachers. I am currently on the NEA Board of Directors. 

None of that is why I am here. I want to just talk with you brief- 
ly about Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School today, the school 
where I teach, because I think that in a lot of wavs, what is going 
on at B-CC is a microcosm of something that is taking place in the 
country as a whole. 

The difference is that we are fortunate to have some programs at 
B-CC that many schools have to do without. 

I would like to try and communicate how important these pro- 
grams are to the kids that we are trying to challenge and inspire. 
There are nine students who are here from B-CC. I would like 
them just to raise their hands. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Good. 

Mr. Simon. They are in our tenth grade government class, so this 
is a special experience for them. 

B-CC has changed dramatically in the past 20 years, from a pre- 
dominantly white upper middle-class homogeneous school to one in 
which 61 percent of our students are white, 21 percent African- 
American, 12 percent are Hispanic, 5 percent are Asian, one-half of 
1 percent are Native American. 

Students come from 60 countries and speak 30 languages. 
Twenty-five percent of the students are in our ESL Program tor 
nonEnglish speakers, and half of those are on the free or reduced 
lunch program. 

So the school includes student j whose families have gone to Har- 
vard and Yale for generations and also increasing numbers of stu- 
dents who have arrived fresh from the streets of El Salvador or 
Southeast Asia. 

So, in this relatively privileged school, we are struggling to keep 
up with demographic changes. In preparing to talk with you today, 
I spoke with students and with teachers. 

When I asked about issues that concern students, a lot of the 
kinds of things that came up today came up — issues of students 
needing to be respected for their opinions, needing to be more a 
part *f the real world while in school, issues around the tracking of 
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students and the problems that occur because of what students per- 
ceive as unfairness in academic tracking, the need for a variety of 
role models, particularly more African-American arid Hispanic 
teachers in school, the need for factual, honest information about 
sex and drugs, not the propaganda that they are disbelieving of. 

Faculty members, when asked about programs that have made a 
particular difference, pointed to so manv programs that have made 
a difference that I am tempted to conclude that the key is having 
the diversity of programs within which students can find a niche. 

In my written testimony I talked about several programs, the 
community service program, the leadership, and social studies lab 
programs. 

I would like to just briefly touch on two other programs, one 
social and one academic. Socially, high school students tend to seek 
out comfortable peer social groups, and a diverse student body can 
be factionalized into cliques. 

And it h been very important for the staff to make efforts to 
continue to try and create opportunities for students to interact 
across the social categories of race, ethnicity and socio-economic 
backgrounds so that all students can feel that they belong. 

We have a rec club program at the school and, in my opinion, 
that rec club which an individual staff member keeps going, has 
played a tremendous role in bridging the gap between social back- 
grounds of kids and has helped create a friendly atmosphere at the 
school. 

More specifically, on the academic front, we started a program 
last year of double-period algebra and double-period geometry. This 
is a significant program because, rather than tracking students 
into algebra for smart kids and basic math for the, quote, dummies, 
like we used to, we have instituted the expectation that all stu- 
dents should *ake algebra and geometry. 

Recognizing that some students are going to have a harder time 
with the algebra or the geometry than others, we offer those stu- 
dents a second period of related math that allows them more time 
for additional practice and remediation. 

It works. There were more Hispanic students who got A's arid B's 
in algebra this year than there were Hispanic students who took 
those courses last year. 

It has particularly made a difference to minority students. The 
programs that I described in my written testimony exist within the 
philosophical context of multi-culturalism and high expectations of 
all students that has become current in the Montgomery County 
public schools. 

The programs are supported by the School Board and the new 
Superintendent, but the programs are initiated by individual facul- 
ty members. 

There are two trends nationally that I think could jeopardize the 
programs that 1 have described, and the enthusiasm that causes 
teaches to inspire and reach out beyond the boundaries of the class- 
es that they teach. 

One trend is the tendency to replace real support for public edu- 
cation with centralized top-down mandates and expanded student 
testing. 
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The other is the lac;; of financial support for education at the 
Federal level and the unwillingness or inability at the state and 
local level to allocate sufficient dollars to maintain quality pro- 
grams. 

Teachers' salaries were cut last year. Class sizes were increased. 
Money for instructional materials was cut. Sports and extra programs 
got the axe. 

This year we expect the cuts to be just as deep as they were last 
year, and I would just like to ask Members of the committee if you 
think teachers ure going to continue to be able to muster the extra 
enthusiasm and creativity that makes the difference between suc- 
cess and failure for kids if these funding cuts continue. 

Many Members of the committee have spoken today in your com- 
ments to that issue, and I think it is the crucial one facing us. 

I was impressed with Melissa who sat in this seat and raised that 
same issue of funding. It is a crisis for us nationally. 

I would like to thank you, members of the committee, for your 
concern, for your attention, and whatever you can do to help this 
nation's schools, which by and large are grappling like B-CC with 
new challenges of increasing diversity, increasing urbanization, but 
without many of the programs and approaches which, by a thread, 
seem to be working at our school. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mark Simon follows:] 
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Pufaoed Statement or Mark Simon, Social Studies Teacher, Bcthesoa-Ckkvy 
Chase High School, Bethesda, MD 



Thank you for extending this opportunity to me to present the 
perspective of e high school classroom teacher to this esteemed 
Congressional committee. I have taught high school for the past 
18 years. I've taught economics, sociology, American history, 
Latin American history, a course on the Black Experience in 
America, and now national, state and local government. I warn 
elected throe times to be president of the Montgomery County 
Education Association between 1985 and 1991 which put mm in a 
position of speaking not just for myself, but for 7,000 teachers 
at all levels in Montgomery County. This year, my term as 
president has ended, and I have returned to my position in the 
classroom full time at Betheeda-Chevy chase High school. I 
continue, however, to serve on the Beard of Directors of the 
National Education Association, representing over 2,000,000 
teachers who belong to the NEA. 

None of that is particularly relevant to what I want to talk with 
you about today, however. Today, I'd like to talk with you about 
the changing context of education as evidenced at one suburban 
high school. In many ways B-CC is a microcosm of how the context 
of education is changing throughout the country. I'd like to 
talk with you about programs that are successful, that make a 
difference in kids' lives. B-CCs challenges and successes could 
be instructive to others, in part because, like B-CC, schools 
throughout the country are having to take on new roles as the 
student population becomes increasingly diverse and urbanized and 
students 1 worlds become more complex and uncertain — all which 
make the fine line between success and failure so ephemeral. 

I began at B-CC in 1976, and I have watched a homogeneous, 
relatively elite, white, upper middle class suburban school of 
the 1950' s and 1960's become gradually transformed into an 
ethnically, socio-economically, racially, and nationally diverse 
cultural mixture. Sixty-one percent of our students are white, 
twenty-one percent are African American, twelve percent are 
Hispanic, f ive- percent are -Asian,- and one-half of one percent are 
Native American, students come from 60 countries and speak over 
30 languages. The school includes students whose families have 
gone to Harvard or Yale for generations, and increasing numbers 
of students who have just arrived fresh from the streets of El 
Salvador or Southeast Asia. 

B-CC works, but the atmosphere that is supportive of both 
academic achievement »nrt cultural difference is extremely 
fragile. The school could just as easily become a nightmare of 
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hostilities, \ntolerance, and an explosion of competing agendas 
and unmet needs, It takes a particular kind of energy and 
creative programming to offer the possibility of success to all 
students. We don't always succeed, and our ability to maintain a 
successful program for most students in the future is uncertain. 

In preparing to talk with you today, I spoke with students and 
with teachers at B-CC, and what I would like to report is not 
just my experience, but theirs. So much of what works with one 
kid is like o r » < * lock being opened with one key, and those who 
profesp to have simple solutions or pat analyses about all kids 
are either liars or they're removed from the realities of young 
peoples' lives. 

When I asked students about issues that concerned them about 
their school or community, they mentioned inequalities that stem 
from unfairness in the tracking of students into honors, regular 
or "basic" programs. They mentioned the need to youth to be more 
a part of the "real" world while in school. They talked about 
needing to be respected for their opinions, and the value of 
being pushed to work hard even when they don't want to. They 
talked in particular about needing many more African-American and 
Hispanic teachers. They talked about wanting more sports, social 
centers and social activities for teenagers in the community, 
while they recognized that they probably have more of those 
opportunities available than other, less wealthy jurisdictions in 
the country. They talked about wanting factual, honest, 
information about sex and drugs, not propaganda that they tend to 
disbelieve. 

I was surprised at how tuned in kids were to the need to a 
multicultural approach to the structure and the content of 
schooling. In many ways they were much clearer than those adults 
who engage in the national rebate on the subject. 

Faculty members, when asked what programs have made a particular 
difference in the lives of students, were frequently quick to 
offer anecdotes, like Mr. Bierdron who remembers Jenifer who took 
his Russian history and language class five years ago. He bumped 
into her in a shopping mall the other day. She had a dozen 
soviet visitors in tow. She was working for a government agency 
as a Russian studies expert. Or Mr. Mullaney, who remembered Leo 
who was a terror in school until he found a niche in the Rec 
Club, the social club that Mullaney has sponsored after school. 
Or Mrs. Klecan, who -recalled- how -withdrawn and depressed Martha 
seemed until she got involved in the Community Service program 
and volunteered at the neighborhood home for the elderly. 

Faculty members and students pointed to so many programs that 
have made a difference that I am tempted to conclude that a 
diversity of programs within which students can seek out their 
niche for success is part of the key. What these programs have 
in common, however, is that unique strengths and interests of 
faculty members were translated into an enthusiasm for a subject, 
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a program or a project, and both the enthusiasm and the subjsct 
were communicated to the students. It is tha quality of that 
interaction between teacher and student that frequently causes a 
transformation in a student's life. 

Let me give a few example of two types of programs that work. 
Community involvement programs are one type. 

We have a number of programs that help students become involved 
in the community in a useful way. The Community Service program 
allows students to receive credit for volunteering in homeless 
shelters, working with the elderly, or serving as aides in local 
elesentary schools or schools for children with physical or 
mental disabilities. 

Our Leadership program allows students to receive credit for 
performing a service role within the school, tutoring peers, 
producing an alumni newsletter, organizing the student 
government, or instituting a school recycling program. 

The Social Studies Lab allows students to volunteer with an 
organization or institution for half of every day during their 
senior year. Students become part of the staff of museums, 
hospitals, lobbying or political organisations like NOW and 
Environmental Action, organizations working for causes, or even 
staff for Congresspeople. 

Participating students often report that some aspect of their 
community service was "the best" thing about their senior year. 
The key to these community action programs is that they are 
voluntary, they require tremendous motivation on the part of 
kids, they give students responsibility, and they frequently take 
students out of the youth ghetto and into the "real" world. 
These programs attract a wide range of students, not just 
students who are successful academically. They also have the 
added benefit of bringing students, teachers, and parents 
together in working on a community project. 

The second category cf programs so important to B-CC consists of 
supplsmental remedial programs. With a diverss student 
population, these programs have become an alternative to rigid 
tracking. 

Last year, we started a program of double period algebra and 
double period geometry. Rather than track students into algebra 
for "smart* kids and basic math for "the other dummies, 11 as we 
used to do, we've instituted the expectation that all students 
should take algebra and geometry. Recognizing that some students 
are going to have a harder time with algebra or geometry than 
others, ve offer those students a second period of "related math" 
that allows them more math time for additional practice, 
remediation, and support, in the "related algebra," students 
work in groups using cooperative learning techniques and they 
receive additional instruction and have expanded drill and 
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practice. 

According to the accounts of teachers and students, and according 
to objective giade and test data, this approach works. There 
were aore students who got A's and B's in algebra this year than 
there were students who took algebra at all the year before. The 
impact has been the greatest on the grades, participation, self- 
image, and future expectations of minority students. 

In ay randomly selected 10th grade government classes this past 
Friday, I asked students how aany of thea were taking or had 
taken the "related math" support class. About a quarter of the 
students raised their hands. By their own testimonies, aany of 
thea owe their success in algebra to the "related aath N course. 

Some of the enthusiasm for beginning the double-math prograa caae 
from the aath coordinator in the county, Joy odua. She has 
encouraged several schools to begin it, but the prograa wasn't 
just impleatnted uniforaly froa the top down. The exact form it 
takes is different in each school that does it. The decision and 
the initiative to implement the double aath at B-CC came from 
teachers and the principal who went to see the f ila "Stand and 
Deliver," en masse, five years ago. We invited the principal of 
Garfield High, in Cast Los Angeles, to talk with our staff about 
the experiment the film was about and what the teacher, Jaime 
Escalante, did to motivate kids to learn math. The rest is 
history. 

1 have not commented on other supplemental and reaedial prograas 
that are aore traditional, like our extensive ESOL prograa for 
the 25% of our student population whose priaary language is not 
English and whose cultural background is not North American. We 
also have extensive special education support that enables 
students who have been separated into self-contained special 
education prograas in previous years to survive in the regular 
prograa now. If the level of these support prograas is 
coapromised due to budget cuts, the result will inevitably be a 
watered down academic program. The fact that we have been able 
to maintain high acadeaic standard while aainstreaaing aany 
students is directly dependent on increasing supplemental 
reaedial support. 

The F^ograas I have described exist within the philosophical 
context of aulticulturalisa and high expectations for all 
students--that~has-becoae~current:*±n' the Montgoaery County Public 
Schools as a whole. The school board and new superintendent have 
tried to create an atmosphere that supports these prograas. The 
particulars of the prograas have been determined and are 
implemented ay the individual faculty members at particular 
schools like B-CC. The programs and the energies cannot be 
mandated from the top down, but the resources, the support, and 
the respeot from the top are prerequisites for good things to 
happen . 
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I would be reaiea if I did not point out that the bu y& ; . *unch 
that we ara axparianoing is putting man* of that* el* .. -* in 
jeopardy, staff enthueiasa about tha subjecte thay ara teaching, 
and their villingnaaa and ability to do tha axtraa and to raach 
out to atudanta bayond tha boundariaa of tha claaaaa thay teach, 
ara fraquantly what "make a dif ference. " Last yaar waa a bad 
budgat yaar, and it looka lika unlaaa aoaathing ohangaa in tha 
ravanua picture, thia yaar could ba juat aa bad or worse. 
Funding haa a diract impact on tha axtant to which teacher* ara 
going to ba able to auater the extra enthueiasa and creativity 
that aake the difference between eucceae and failure for many 
kids. 

The hiatory of our school ayaten ia replete with examplae of good 
ideas that failed because they ware either implemented as top- 
down mandates, or without sufficient reaources to make then 
anything but a burden to tha teaching ataff and studente. 

I would lika to close with a description of a conversation with 
Tatiana Lapshina, a teacher who is visiting B-CC this year from 
the Soviet Union. She's been aware of the eo-called reforms that 
are the trend in this country in the naae of "accountability" : 
increased uniformity in testing and measuring student outcomes 
against a fixed body of factual knowledge. She said, "I can't 
believe that your country seems to be going in a direction that 
we've been trying to move away from aa fast aa we can." 

Thank yQu so much for your concern, your attention, and whatever 
you can do to help thia nation 'a young people and their schools, 
which are, by and large, grappling, like B-CC, with increasing 
diversity and "urbanization," but without many of the programs 
and approaches that/ by a thread, seem to be working at our 
school. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder, Thank you all very, very much. 

I want to thank the distinguished panel for telling us what is 
going on in your area, 

Let me yield first to Congressman Frank, who got us the room. 
This is his room the rest of the time. 

Mr. Frank. It is the Banking Committee's room, is what she 
means. 

I wondered if I could ask Ms, Pittman, the point you make about 
focusing on kids before they are in trouble obviously is an impor- 
tant one, and tb"~e is, particularly with the tight resources, that 
tendency. 

What kinds of programs would you have us do from the Fedc; 1 
level? Given the way the constitutional structure has worked, \ 
assumption has been that Federal intervention with youth is exe 
tional, that the basic needs are taken care of at state and loi 
levels. 

I don't subscribe to that, but I think that is an explanation th. 
the Federal programs have only communicated trivially. 

Ms. Pittman. I think there are a couple of things that can 
happen. First of all, one of the dangers that has occurred is that we 
have made this split between kids who are at risk and in trouble 
and kids who are okay, and moved towards a dual system of serv- 
ices for those young people. 

We do have an enormous amount of Federal dollars in juvenile 
justice, in child welfare, runaway and homeless youths. 

Even inside of those systems, there is much that can be done. 
You heard today about the Independent Living Program, within 
Child Welfare. That program has not been around for very long, 
but it made an enormous difference in the young person's life. And 
if you look at the kinds of things that are taught in independent 
living, they are really parallel to the kind of experience youth get 
through Scouting. 

I think that we have to look at the Federal programs that we 
have in place, especially those that are there for quote, unquote, at- 
risk, high-risk troubled youth, and within them, make a priority to 
set goals so that we are not just helping those young people reduce 
their problems, we are helping them move forward. 

Mr. Frank. That is for the kids at risk. Would you have us get 
into programmatic things for the kids who are not at risk in that 
specific sense as we mean it? 

Ms. Pittman. In communities, I think that we always have a 
problem of not really knowing how to move Federal or even state 
dollars into community programs, and the normal vehicle for doing 
that is through schools. 

And what was just discussed is absolutely true. We have to make 
sure that we don't start cutting. The school really is the primary 
place where we can be assured that we can reach those young 
people who are still attending. 

And I think that we need to find ways to use that vehicle, both 
the facilities as a oervice delivery and funding vehicle to make sure 
that we expand both the quality and the array of programs. 

And so the debates about making sure that schools are open 
year-round, making sure that schools are open year-round, making 
sure that they are open longer periods of time. 
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And the kinds of creative things that are happening are coordi- 
nating services, using the school as a base. 

Mr. Frank. Work through the school rather than set up some al- 
ternative structure. 

Ms. Pittman. Yes. 

Mr. Frank. And we have a very central debate that will come 
from now on. 

I think the President started it off Friday night. The President 
made a speech Friday night which had many things in it which I 
was pleased to hear about, defusing some weapons literally. 

But he also said that his view is that the military budget we 
adopted in October 1990— despite anything that has happened this 
year — must remain. 

And, as a practical matter, additional funding for any of the pro- 
grams that have been discussed this morning, by this panel or the 
prior panel, simply will not come if that holds. 

We simply will not, in this country, if we maintain the military 
budget at the level it is now at and projected to be, have additional 
funding for those programs. 

And so this becomes very much a set of choices for people to 
make. If we were simply to kill the B--2 bomber, we would free up 
what would be, by the standards of the programs you care about, 
vast sums of money, because there is so much there. 

And I urge people who care about it to join the issue on those 
terms. We have a lot of people telling you we are all for these pro- 
grams, but not one additional penny will go for these programs 
except for at the expense of other programs, that we won't fund 
special education so we can fund Pell grants. 

But in terms of increasing the total amount, the debate was set 
on Friday night, and many of us will be on the other side of that 
debate than the President. And that will be determinative of what 
happens. 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Abercrombie. 

Mr. Abercrombik. Yes. Thank you very much. 

I wanted to follow on Mr. Frank's comments, Mr. Simon. You 
closed your commentary with a description of a conversation with 
a teacher visiting from the ex-Soviet Union. 

And I was struck by the fact, and I think Ms. Schroeder will con- 
firm this for me, that I have made comments and other Members 
of the Congress have made comments that we seem to be going in 
exactly the direction that the Soviets, Russians and others in the 
new republics there have cast aside. 

With all this testing and measuring and so on, there is one test 
and there is one measure, isn't there, that pen and pencil are not 
necessarily going to illuminate for us. And that has to do with the 
success, positive successes measured both in your testimony, Ms. 
Pittman, and then that of all the students that were here. 

What I wanted to ask you, and it is a bit unfair to this panel, but 
what I think needs to be done — and I would like you to comment 
on it, is that these young people and organized associations like the 
NEA, have got to make it their business that the 535 members of 
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this Congress become the lobbyists for education and young people 
in this country. 

If they do not, if you are unable to help in that regard, these 
young people are going to become very rapidly disillusioned, all 
due respect to what you said, Ms. Evans. There are organizations 
which spend millions of dollars a year to keep people here in Wash* 
ington all year round to see that their special interest is undertak- 
en. 

And what I want to maintain to you, and I would like your com* 
ment on it, is do you not believe that this is not only a special in- 
terest, but the single most important special interest that we have 
in this country, that is to say our young people and their future, 
and that the only way that that future is going to be secured is if 
they have lobbyists in the Congress? 

Mr. Simon. I don't know if you mean specific paid lobbyists or if 
you mean that all of us should be there 

Mr. Abercrombie. I meant securing the support more than 
verbal. You heard all of that this morning, and the people at this 
panel, I can assure you, were quite sincere about it. 

But unless that is translated into dollars and cents, unless that is 
translated into program support, some of the positive things that 
you say need to be done and can be done are simply not going to 
occur. 

Now, some of us want to change the budget priorities of this 
country, and while— what bothers me a little, and I hope some of 
the press is still here. They are all out in the hallway. 

Because it is going to be a warm and fuzzy feeling on television 
tonight, and there will be a few rer Driers that go out and say look, 
here s this success, and yet every one of these young people today 
was saying that there is a vast network of people who are all alone 
who need some support, who need to have that sense of communi- 
ty- 

And I am saying to you that it is not here in this Congress. 
There are attempts being made by the Chair of this committee and 
her supporters in the Congress, but we do not yet constitute a ma- 
jority. 

How is it possible for a Member of Congress to sit here and say 
we have 250 co-sponsors of a bill, but we are not sure we can get it 
to a vote on the Floor? 

What it means is, is you have verbal acquiescence with respect to 
children, young people, and the future of children in this country, 
but no firm commitment. 

And what I think — what I am trying to get at is that we need to 
get a firm commitment from Members of Congress with respect to 
this special interest, and that has to be a litmus test, if you will, 
for whether they are really concerned with the national security of 
the United States. 

If our own children are not secure, if their future is not secure, 
how can the security of the country not be anything less than at 
risk? 

Mr. Simon. I couldn't agree with you more. I think that the task 
before us has nothing to do with warm and fuzzy. I think it has to 
do with shifting national priorities and that there needs to be a na- 
tional campaign to shift those priorities from what half the budget 
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now goes to to what is not a special interest, but what is the public 
interest, and that is public education in this country. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. If the gentleman will yield, I think the 
pain that we are all feeling is that there is a group telling us we 
cannot touch a budget that was written for five years. And it was 
written at a time when the world looked very difficult, 

Now, a lot of those people who tell us we cannot touch that 
budget, if the world had gotten as much worse as it got better, we 
would be insisting we break that budget open and put even more 
money in defense. 

I mean, there is absolutely no question whether they would be. 
But because the world got better rather than worse, they are going 
to be fighting very hard to say no, no, this is sacrosanct. This is the 
most sacred of sacred cows. 

We cannot touch it for another three years. The time limit is not 
up. I think that is challenging, number one. There are issues in 
there that we saw again Friday night. 

We are sitting with 97 B-l bombers on the ground from the last 
folly that don't work. And now they want to start a whole new 
fleet of B-2s. Now the only reason you would need B-2 bombers is 
if you believe the Soviet republics will send to Moscow $20 to $30 
billion a year to keep upgrading their air defenses so that in ten 
years they will be so much more sophisticated we will have to have 
the B-2 if we *er figure out how to make the 3-2 work, which is a 
big "if." 

Those are the kinds of things that we are into now, and my guess 
is they are going to attempt to stampede us. And those are mega- 
bucks and gigabucks, and the reason the other things don't pass, 
everyone gets on them. 

But their real push is going to still be in that direction because 
they are fearful, and I think that is what you are — we are saying. 

Mr. Abercrombie. Yes. I don't want these young people who 
have come here and presented not only testimony suffused with 
sincerity and deep meaning for themselves, but who have testified 
on behalf of literally millions of young people 

And it has been covered. You can see the dissentia, but we don't 
want this to end up being just another superficial sense of enter- 
tainment for the broader public and, in turn, then leave these 
young people feeling that they accomplished nothing at all, other 
than a few moments of pseudocelebrity back in their own schools 
or in their own communities that they were on television or they 
got to speak to the Congress. 

The sense of concern that I have, and I realize I am singing to 
the choir here, but one of the things I have learned is that the 
choir needs to rehearse the same numbers over and over again and 
has to infuse every performance with the same degree of enthusi- 
asm. Otherwise the meaning of the words and the spirit behind it 
gets lost. 

I think that the most important thing that can come out of this 
hearing is if the young people, and I am speaking probably more, 
Mr. Simon, to the people behind you now, is that this has to be 
more than just a way to get out of being at your school for this 
morning. 
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And, you know, I did the same thing, saying good, I get a chance 
to get out of class today. 

The most important thing is that your futures are on the line, 
and you have got to secure just the wav any other lobby group 
comes up here and tries to secure some allegiance from Members of 
Congress. 

Make it a test. Whose side are you on? Are you on the side of the 
young people and their future in this country, or are you not? 

And this is only one way to demonstrate that, it seems to me, at 
the congressional level. 

And that is to vote to fund all of these programs that have dem- 
onstrated their practical possibilities in the local communities. 

I am sure I can speak for the Chair and other Members of this 
committee and Congress, we have no interest in dictating from the 
center of the universe here in Washington as to how these pro- 
grams should manifest themselves or how they should be run, or 
what— in what manner they should be pursued at the local level. 

On the contrary. We should be catalytic. We should be facilita- 
tors here. So I just want to say that for— as a concluding remark 
for the record — that I hope that what comes out of this is that we 
will have more than ambassadors here today, that the message of 
these ambassadors is that we expect results from you people, that 
is to say us in the Congress. 

You, in fact, represent us. This is a representative democracy. 
And if you do not represent us, then I hope, Ms. Evans, that not 
only in Arizona but across the country that it will be taken out on 
those who fail to represent the real interests of this country at the 
polls, and that I hope that those young people are asking, when 
they say, "What are you going to do to make me safe," they are 
going to say, "What are you going to do to make my future safe?" 

I hope that vrou and others will urge f he media to insist upon an 
answer from the officials who are asking for the allegiance of those 
young people and their parents. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very, very much. 

Let me — I want to, first of all, apologize, because many of the 
Members went to the Floor. When that orange light goes on, the 
session has started, and so that is where they are. And the hearing 
went a little longer than we thought, so that is most unfortunate. 

But one of the things that is in today's paper, and I couldn't 
agree with it more, is an editorial about non-leadership in areas 
where we need leadership. 

And Mr. Simon, I think I heard you talking about this. This com- 
mittee did some very intensive hearings, in fact, criticized for look- 
ing at the risky behavior of adolescer^s. 

And, as you know, there were several surveys that were to be 
done about the risky behavior of adolescents in the area of health, 
in the area of sex, in the area of drugs. Those have all been killed 
now by the Congress because of their great fear. 

I heard you saying kids really want to be dealt with directly. 
What do we do atiout the political tone in this country that doesn't 
want to deal with kids directly at all? And so the problems keep 
getting worse. 

Mr. Simon. Well, I think, in part, kids need to be brought into 
the debate. I think Ms. Evans is right about that. When I raised 
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the issue just a couple of days ago, actually it was in Candice's 
class who is sitting behind me, kids were very clear about the kind 
of information that they need. 

And I think that, as kids are brought into the deuate, they can 
communicate what it is that they need and what they — what kinds 
of things — not knowing is going to cast them to the, you know, 
winds of chance or to the wolves of society unless they get what 
they need. 

So I think it is a tough political issue, you know, for you. 

Chairwoman Scmroeder. Is it a tough political issue for you? For 
example, let me give you— we had a program here called Title XX 
that was teaching kids things like "pet your dog, not your date"; 
"don't be a louse, wait for your spouse"; those types of things, tell- 
ing kids not to use condoms because they get a latex reaction and 
so forth. 

It got killed because even HHS said it was not doing what it was 
supposed to be doing. You were spending Federal dollars for a pro- 
gram that just wasn t reaching kids in the right way somehow. 

It is now coming back to life, and it may be funded with money 
from very important family planning funds in Title X. 

And I think it is part of our political fantasy of how we want to 
be able to deal with kids, other than on how I think you are telling 
me they want to be dealt with. 

They would much rather be dealt with through Title X, which is 
the direct way of talking about it, rather than Title XX, which is 
the fantasy way that even the people running the program said 
didn't work. 

But it just looks like we are about to flip it around and go the 
Title XX route, and that if you don't do that, it is like you are ad- 
vocating promiscuity among young people. 

I mean, can you talk about that in the high school, or do you, 
too, get in trouble? I mean, where do we have these discussions 
with young people to try and turn this political climate around? 

Mr. Simon. It depends on the community, obviously, and commu- 
nities vary. But my experience is that kids want to be talked to 
and allowed to talk in discussion format. And, you know, it was 
Constance sitting behind me who talked about the importance of 
more discussion about issues that matter for kids in school. 

It has to be a two-way dialog. I am not sure if that addresses the 
difference between Title X and Title XX. But it cannot be a lectur- 
ing sloganeering kind of cuteness message. 

It has to be something that engages kids in an intellectual proc- 
ess about their futures, about their experience in the world. It's got 
to be an interactive kind of process. 

And you have to trust the relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent, and you have to trust the relationships between students to 
be able to grapple with issues. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, I think all of us have a real chal- 
lenge in front of us to figure out how we get through this, because I 
really see the mood getting worse. 

As the statistics get worse, we tend to turn more to dismay 
rather than to reality on how to deal with it. Marilyn Evans, in 
this voter project, did you find there was a real directness or was 
there a tendency to censure? 

9^ 
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Ms. Evans. No, I think there was real directness. Things hap- 

Eened the day after the election, for instance, on the Martin 
uther King holiday that some Scottsdale students got together 
and had a press conference. And they let them know that they 
were incensed with the adult vote. 

So they were brought into the process, I think, with real open 
debate. A point that I wanted to make, as there was other discus- 
sion, is that often the 18-year-olds freshly registered to vote — candi- 
dates do not speak to the issues that they are very concerned 
about, were concerned about when they were 16-year-olds, 14-year- 
olds, et cetera, because that is not a high voter turnout age group. 

And we abo need to reverse the dialog there from candidates so 
that they are speaking to that young adult group, so that they 
want to go to polls, they do feel like they have a stake in our de- 
mocracy. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. We also don't know where to find them. 
You know, where do you find 18-year-olds? They are not coming to 
community forums and church forums. It is hard to find an institu- 
tion left any more that cuts across. 

Did you have something to say? 

Ms. Pittman. Yes. I think that what we are talking about right 
now are various forms of what is a new buzz word out there called 
youth participation. And everyone is anxious now to move ahead 
and pull youth in since we have heard the cry that our young 
people are no longer invested in our society and community. 

I think that youth participation is really what we are talking 
about, what we heard today, and is the answer to multiple things. 

We have to talk about participation in the senbe that we have 
youth fully engaged in decision-making, planning and then deliver- 
ing the services or the programs. 

To get to the point where we have young people sitting in this 
room as voting members, I think, is a far cry. But we have some 
things happening across the country which we are trying to pro- 
mote through the Center for Youth Development. In particular, we 
are working in the State of Oregon to move forward with some 
people there who are trying to figure out in a very practical way 
what needs to happen to get young i>eople actively involved in all 
the different ways, from decision-making to delivery of the services, 
and advocacy about those services, what needs to happen to move 
them into decision-making roles. 

And what is clear is that it has been so long since we assumed 
that young people had a role to play that, practically, we find that 
people have no idea what to do. Youth participation often ends in 
chaos. 

We say "well, turn it over to the kids." But the young people 
have not had training in being able to step into these roles. Adults 
have no idea what to do when they are not in the leadership roles, 
and you get chaos very quickly and everyone says, well, it didn't 
work. 

Done correctly youth participation really is the key to what we 
are talking about. When we have young people participating not 

t'ust as clients, not just as cheap labor, to some extent as resources, 
>ut really as agents for change, as the next generation being appro- 
priately brought in, then we can see real things happen. 
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It is cost-effective. It is the best way to get them engaged, and we 
know from many years of experience it is the best way to get them 
learning and it brings a real legitimacy to the kinds of answers 
that we are talking about. 

If we had young people effectively engaged in discussions, we 
wouldn't have the kinds of silly debates that were referred to about 
Title X versus Title XX. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. How did you fund your voter project? 

Ms. Evans. It was funded 95 percent by corporations, 65 corpora- 
tions in Arizona. The nuyor utility company in Arizona was the 
major sponsor. 

It was not easy to raise that money, but we are very proud of 
that fact. We couldn't ask the school districts, of course, to pay for 
the program. 

We often had candidate debates in Arizona, and there were more 
high school students that would show up for some of those candi- 
date debates, even though they didn't have a real vote, than there 
were adults. 

It didn't open up 

Chairwoman Schroeder, That is a very good point. In my dis- 
trict the only place I know where to go is maybe 7-Eleven or some- 
thing. 

We keep saying, where do we find people to talk to, and it is 
hard. 

Well, I, too, have to run oft. We have run over today, and we 
have to clear the room so the poor Banking Committee can come 
back and clean up the banking system. Just one problem after an- 
other. 

But we thank you very, very much. Any other ideas that come to 
mind, please let us know. The record will be open for two more 
weeks, if anyone has something they want to add. 

And with that, we thank you for your participation and adjourn 
the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the meeting was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Lisa Romeo, Youth Ambassador of Nebraska, 

Lincoln i NE 



My name Is Lisa Romeo from Nebraska. I represent the Foster Care 
Independent Living Program. During the hearing I heard two other 
states tell you about their Independent Living Programs. I would 
like to share with you how Nebraska's program may be different. 

Let me begin by telling you how I got Involved In this program. 
Because of family difficulties I made an attempt to end my life and 
was sent to a psychiatric Institution where I made the honest and 
sincere effort to help myself. After I left the hospital I went to 
a foster home. During my stay I was asked to attend Independent 
Living Skills Training. During this ten week class we learned skills 
such as: budgeting, home management, how to find an apartment , cooking* 
shoppings understand 'ng utility bills, and much more. After completing 
this class I was asVed to attend a statewide youth retreat. During 
this conference we were introduced to something new the state was 
offering youth - The Nebraska Foster Care Youth Advisory Board. I 
applied for the board and was one of the original twelve who were 
chosen. 

The board is just one of the programs funded through the Federal 
Independent Living Initiative. The purpose of our board is to serve 
as a voice for youth in foster care. We are responsible for sharing 
experiences with youth, caseworkers, judges, and others invol vred in 
the system. We do this by serving as a panel, producing informative 
skits on video and guest performances, and distributing a quarterly 
newsletter for all foster children age sixteen and older. We ?re 
the voice for approximately 1,000 foster children age sixteen and 
older across the state. 

We are facing a serious problem, and today I ask for your help on 
behalf of myself, the board, the Independent Living Program, and all 
of the children we are voices for. First, youth need to be prepared 
for independent living at a much younger age. We believe that if 
we can learn these skills at a younger age we can be better prepared 
and able to be self-supporting in the long run. Most important K 
though, our program is not guaranteed federal funding after September 
30, 1993. Without this funding our program will not survive. These 
programs are vital to the children of our state. We would like to 
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ask you to remember our programs when the Independent Living Initiative 
comes around for your vote. Thank you for your time in reviewing my 
testimony, and for your continued interest in serving America's youth. 

With Deepest Respect, 

Lisa Romeo 
Nebraska 
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Prepared Statement of Jennifer E. Elder, Youtk Ambassador of Maryland, 

La Plata, MD 

I am Jennifer E* Elder, My mailing address is P.O. Box 1905, 
La Plata, Maryland 20646. I am twelve (12) years old and attend 
Somers Middle School, in the eighth grade. 

I am aware of the many problems which face young people today — 
suicide, teci» pregnancy, divorce (single parent homes), drugs and 
alcohol abust*. 

I think programs which help young people foel needed, loved, 
and wanted are important. Programs which have young people involved 
with good role models and In their community are ideal. I have 
participated in three programs which I feel are strong in these areas. 
They are the "SMART", "Peer Tutoring", and "4-H" programs. 

The SMART program, housed at the Charles County Community College, 
sponsors the S*T*A*R Video Contest. This contest encourages young 
people to research and write scripts which they later video tape. 
The purpose is to deliver a message against drugs and alcohol, to 
encourage others to be strong and stay away from drugs. Tho finished 
video is then aired on our local cable television station. 

Trie Peer Tutoring program provides an opportunity for me and 
others to take a responsible role in the daily education of elementary 
students. I found that I looked forward to my tutoring day each week. 
I Improved my grades and the children looked up to me. The children 
loved participating, as they received sp^cipl positive attention 
with their classwork, reading, math, and homework. This was also 
* time when I helped the teacher put up bulletin boards, prepare 
cople* and aid: in the completicn of class projects. 

The 4-H program provides adult supervision for activitier and 
projects which have been planned by its "youth" members. Within the 
clubs, all the way to national levels, youth find support and friendship 
(a family) where ever they go or whatever they do. 

I agree that children ate our greateat asset. I feel it is 
important to stop 3nd maks a special effort towards finding and 
solving their problems — our problems. 
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Prepared Statement of Carrie Eu?abeth Danusef, Youth Ambassador ok 
North Dakota, Maiuon, ND 



My name If Came Elizabeth Oanuser. I aw sixteen years old. 1 live 
on a centennial family farm near the srall town C69 people) of tenon, 
>torth Dako**. Our community is sf.ruggJ.ing to survive in a depressed economy 
of agriculturally rased businesses, respite year: of economic hardship, our 
rural people* rerwin committed to a quality way of life. <*-H supports the 
traditional North Dakota values o'i a strong work ethic, the responsibilities 
of citizenship/ the comuitment to cownunity service and vhe freo enterprise 
system. The 4-H experience ha* helped me develop into a well -rounded individual 
and leader to help address the needs of our Norr.h Dakota community through 
volunteer! sm. 

Oar rural school has a challenging limited budget to try to meet the 
needs of a basic education.. <-H enhances the quality of life and serves 
educational needs youth, und ccciainity leadership development and helps 
strengthen hone and family life. 

*J»H has citizenship* leadership and project programs that have given 
tnp. the rframuwork to put knowledge to work. I have organized clothes drives, 
f-ousehold goods, canning jars and garden produce drives in the local communities 
for the Salvation Army. 

I have helped lead recycling, tree planting, Utter clean up, and painting 
shelters in our conrtnities. 1 ',iave also helped tape church services for shut- 
ins And worked with youth as a chaperon at a camp. I tyve made educational 
toys for uGe at a day care center. Through 4-H X have taker, educational workshops 
in drug and alcohol abuse, teen pregnancy, career opportunities, self- improvement, 
seif -esteem, stress aanagftment t suicide prevention, and cccmunity involvement, 
I have attended intercultural camps and national conferences working with 
other young people on ccjrinori goals because of my ->-H experience. 

I have taught self-esteem programs for our oleaentary school, arranged 
for CPR to be taught annually after school to each soptomore class, helped with 
drug a:»jse education m the elementary school, taught "Kid Physics" to grades 
- ] ard 6 and taught preschool Sunday School. I ha^e organised and worked fund 
raisers for church, P. 7.0. , 4-H, and school, r &m president of my <-H ciub a 
North Dakota State 4-H Ambassador, a Youth Leader, Recycling Chairman for our 
*i-H club, member of LaMoure County 4-H Council, a working member of the State *-H 
Curriculum Committee and a volunteer worker in senator Kent Conrad's Fargo office. 
4-H has given me the opportunity for public speakir^g, amcee and demonstration 
work at local, district, and state events. I have taught "Consumer Choices" to 
youth, parents and 4-H leaders* as well as communication workshops. I have promoted 
youth and adult involvement in 4-H, in radio and television interviews and I have 
done public service announcements on radio promoting opportunities through 4-h. 

4-H has given me a wonderful background. 4-H is successful because *-H works. 
:r develops the individual and the family, it gives the structure to learn to 
serve the local, state, national, and world communities. 4-H has enabled me to 
learn by doing and grow in my committment to serve others. 

Developing our youth is our greatest asset for achieving a strong and 
competitive economy v A th honorable American vaiues serving our families, our 
communities, our country, And our world. 
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Prepared Statement op Anthony W, Thrasher, Youth Ambassador of Illinois, 

Springfield, IL 

Congresswoman Schroeder, Representative Kennedy, and members 
of the Select Committee; 

It is an honor to have the opportunity to apeak to you 
regarding the Springfield Youth Network r As I listened to the 
many other Youth Ambassadors testify, I was made aware of the 
many excellect programs nationwide that deal with youth. Many 
of the programs addressed dealt with "at-risk" children and 
youth. As urgent as these are, I also think it is important 
to stress the importance of programs which deal with youth 
from all backgrounds and encourage them to unite to bring their 
communicies closer together. When this happens, as it does 
with the Springfield Youth Network, the possibilities are endless! 

The Springfield Youth Network (SYNetwork) is a group of 
community volunteer's who are committed to the philosophy that 
young people are an integral part of the Springfield community. 

As a member of SYNetwork, I have had the pleasure of 

being involved in many aspects of the organization. This fine 

program has affected my life, as well as many other youth and 
adults, in a very positive way. 

The SYNetwork began with funds from a United States 
Department of Education Grant that was piloted in Springfield, 
Illinois with the purpose of enhancing the school and community 
partnership in building a comprehensive, community-wide 
prevention effort. 

The SYNetwork is based on a national prevention 
program called KIDS PLACE , which is located in 10 to 15 cities, 
including Seattle and St. Louis, throughout the country. 
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Specifically, the SYNetwork chose to implement most of 
its efforts in a three-tiered process which included; and 
environmental survey which was given to all 7th through 12 grade 
students in the city and surrounding communities; uponsoring a 
Youth Speakout at which young people coulc* express their opinions 
and concerns about issues regarding youth in the community today; 
and developing a Youth Action Agenda to be shared with adults of 
the Springfield community. 

On November 16, 1989, the survey which I took When I was 
in 8th grade* was administod to the aforementioned students. 
The survey was designed to obtain information whJch in turn* 
would serve as subjects of discussion for the Youth Speakout. The 
survey results were organized into five specific areas. The areas 
were; Youth Access to Community Resources; Addressing Youth 
Worries/Concerns; Alcohol and Drug Concerns; Appropriate "Free 
Time" Options; and Relationships Between Youth and Community. 

On April 29, 1991, the 2nd Annual Youth Speakout was 
held at Sangamon State University. Approximately 200 youth from 
both city and county schools attended. I was chosen as a youth 
facilitator at the event. I was responsible for keeping the 
discussion flowing in a small group comprised of 20 youth. Although 
I was to keep my opinions to myself during the small group sessions, 
I was able to present my personal ideas to the entire body of youth 
and commurity leaders at the end of the day in the closing session. 
This session of the Speakout was run in a "talk show" format with 
Superintendent Dr. Robert Hill asking questions, che students 
passing around the microphone* and many ideas brinq shared, I was 
also selected from the facilitators to present to the assembly the 
information discovered on the subject "Providing Free Time Options 
for Youth". The day ended with pizza, soda- music, *nd a dance, 
The entire day left very lasting impressioi s on all in attendance. 

The Youth Action Agenda is an incorporation of information 
learned from both tne Speakout and the survey. This stage involves 
distributing the Youth Action Agenda to various individuals, 
community leaders, groups* and agencies, such as the CKy Courcii 
Board of Educaiton, and Chamber of Commerce. The SYNetwork al* ^ 
hopes to serve as an example and resource for any other interested 
groups or agencies that have a goal to improve \he lives of 
children and youth. 

I.B.M. is playing a big part in our next project. They 
are offering an advanced computer system which w'll provide youth 
with information about community resources at the touch of a button. 
It will be placed in the White Oaks Mall, a "gathering center" 
for a majority of the youth in Springfield. 
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The most recent program has been the establishment of a 
Student Advisory Board to the Mayor of Springfield. I am honored 
to have been asked to be a member of this Board. This Board will 
provide the youth with a direct link to the City Council sharing 
the concerns of the community as well as the concerns of the 
youth. 

In conclusion , the SYNetwork has affected my life in many 
ways. I feel I've grown both in responsibility and social 
awareness. We are already planning a community Newsletter as well 
as the next Speakout. As a member of the Planning Committee/ I 
can hardly wait to see where the SYNetwork will lead us next! 

I thank you for your time and patience. My suggestion 
to the committee would be to continue listening to youth and 
supporting legislation which will help fund and support programs 
to strengthen youth programs throughout our great nation We are 
told that we are the future of our nation and we want to make 
that future bright. I believe strongly in the concept of the 
SYNetwork, and I know it and other programs like it* can help 
solve many problems through teamwork and unity. 

Thank you. 



1CJ 
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Prepared Statement of Michael J. Dowung, Youth Ambassador of South 
Carolina, West Columbia, SC 

I am a Mudent at the Wil Lou Gray Opportunity School in Wesi Columbia, South 
Carolina. Wil Lou Gray is an alternative boarding school for students at risk of not 
achieving academic excellence in public schools. I came to Wil Lou Gray because I was not 
doing well in my home town high school. There was a lot of negative peer pressure to join 
gangs, try drugs and alcohol, and drop out of school. I was at the point that I was about to 
give up on myself and my hopes and dreams to study music and write. 

When I arrived at Wil Lou Gray I discovered a number of special programs and 
clubs on campus that the students participate in both during school and after school. I 
have been fortunate to have participated in the following three. They are the Peer 
Counselor program, the Team Leader program and the S.M.A.R.T. (Students Manning a 
Responsible Team) Club. 

The S.M.A.R.T. club is the most important to me because it deals with preventing 
teenage substance abuse. As I was growing up I saw the lives of many friends and people I 
cared about destroyed through addiction to alcohol and drugs. S.M.A.R.T. club members 
organize special events on campus, and bring in guest speakers who were once themselves 
addicted to alcohol. We also look for unique ways to reach other students on campus who 
might be susceptible to trying and abusing drugs. This put year we wrote a student grant 
to produce a fifteen minute video called, B YO! Drugs, Don't Do Em." 

Although we (the students) did all the writing, acting, singing and camera work, we 
had a lot of help from a number of teachers, counselors, and artists. The music was 
written with help of Mr. Terry Scott, one of our youth counselors. Coltetta Jefferson, a 
prevention counselor from the South Carolina Alcohol and Drug Abuse Commission was our 
sponsor The Arts Commission provided a video director and lime in the studio for audio 
and video editing. A local jazz band donated instruments, studio time and music lessons. 

The program used a music video format to show the dangers of drug use. I was one 
of the main singers and dancers in the show and was also involved in the post production. 
Recording and mixing the music portions of the video took the longest to complete. We 
learned about sound mixing, vocal arranging, and retakes, retakes and more retakes. 
During the month it took to complete the recording, I also learned a lot about how much 
perseverance and patience it takes to produce a quality program. The video took a lot of 
hard work but it was worth every minute. 

The premiere of the video here at Wil Lou Gray was met with cheers and great 
enthusiasm from the other students. Many wanted to know how they could be involved in 
the S.M.A.R.T. club nex' year. This is a good sign that students want to be drug free, 
which is part of the criteria for joining the club. All of us were proud of what we had 
accomplished and several other agencies and schools are interested in showing our video 
to other students around the state and nation. 

Being at Wil Lou Gray Opportunity School has changed me in so many ways. Before 
coming to Wil Lou Gray, my grades were dropping, my confidence was low and college 
seemed out of reach. This past year 1 made the honor roll, was elected editor of the school 
newspaper and helped other students as a peer counselor. I now plan on attending college 
and majoring in journalism and minoring in music. I hope that one day I will be a 
successful journalist or an international recording star. 

Being a student at Wil Lou Gray is enabling me to have opportunities and 
experiences I would not have in any other school setting. The staff encourages academic 
excellence, self expression and they are there day and night whenever we need someone to 
confide m. The positive experiences 1 have had in the past year helped me realize how 
hard work can pay off and that my dreams for the fu'ure can become a reality. 
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Prepared Statement of Chuck Paris, President, CEO, and Founder, Positive 

I.D., Inc., Silver Spring, MD 



1 would like to begin my testimony by thanking Congressman Jim 
Bacchus of Florida and his staff for their assistance in 
providing POSITIVE i. D., Inc. with the guidance to submit 
written testimony to be included in the Congressional Record of 
the House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Family. 

POSITIVE I. D. was incorporated in Orlando, FL in 199U as a 
ta\-e\empt non-profit theatrical corporation. I founded POSITIVE 
I. D. based on my law enforcement experience as a former 'J. S. 
Army military policeman, five year veteran Prince George's 
County, Maryland pcl'-e officer and Orange County, Florida deput> 
sher i f f • 

After* resigning from the P; ince George's County Police 
Department in Februar> of 1900, 1 relocated to Orlando, Fl to 
pursue a career in acting at the new Universal Studios. While 
working on several episodes cf a tele\ laiun series, 1 developed 
the concept for POSITIVE I. D. to teach conflict resolution and 
ccimmtinii-at iuns skills to teenagers in an effort to reduce 
juvenile related street n olenoe and recidivism. 

The name POSITIVE I. D . was taken from the old negative police 
t->rm which denotes that a "pouitixe identification" has been made 
on a suspected rriminal b> a victim. Today, many of our youth are 
beinK "posit isely identified" as criminals and yet, they ia?k any 
positive "self" identification as to who they are and as to a 
purpose for their lives. By providing our youth with the 
opportunity to gain hands-on experience in dealing with everday 
situations, our youth develop their conflict resolution and 
cotnmuhicat iuns skills which raises the:r confidence level while 
enhancing their self-esteem. This in turn gives a new positive 
meaning to the* term POSITIVE I. D. 

POSITIVE I. D. uses a tuu-fold approach to addressing juvenile 
related crime. First, POSITIVE i. D. performs two hour live 
theatrical shows which place actors in scenes based on audience 
suggestions in which conflicts develop based on relationships, 
emotions, occupations, peer pressure, drug abuse, criminal 
activity or other issues relevant to the audience. Once the 
conflict in the scene is established, the action is stopped to 
afford time for audience discussion concerning possiole actions 
and outcomes for a successful situation resolution. Members of 
the audience who suggest a desired resolution are rotated on 
stage to replace actors thereby gaining hands-on experience while 
sending a peer to peer message that they are able to handle 
situations if they only apply themselves and think situations 
through . 
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The second approach to reducing juvenile related crime is two 
hour five week sessions in conflicts which meet once a week. 
During the classes, juveniles are taught to identify elements of 
a conflict and how conflicts escalate. Participants are required 
to script conflict scenes from actual experience, source material 
(newspaper) or group efforts. These scenes are then evaluated by 
teen peers and POSITIVE I , D. staff for realism and resolution 
sequences. Scene material is then used as peer identification 
source material in live shows. 

During my ten years as a law enforcement officer, I 
encountered thousands of juveniles. Unfortunately, many of the 
juveniles which I encountered were under arrest or incarcerated. 
During conversations with juveniles over the years, I found a 
common theme as to their views concerning court or social 
juvenile related programs. The most prominent suggestion was that 
they did not feel that they could "identify" with programs which 
the> had encountered and that they had to feel as though they had 
a 'say" or contribution in determining the program concept and 
scope. A large majority of juveniles desired to deal in issues 
which were more "real" or closer to issues which confronted them 
on a daily or frequent basis. 

We are living in a society in which our youth are no longer 
living in their parent's world but in which parents are living in 
the world of our youth. Parental education and approachab i 1 i ty as 
to juvenile related issues is mandatory if open communications 
are to be established between parents and youth. Far too often, 
juveniles fail to keep parents informed as to issues and 
situations which face them due to a distant relationship or 
feeling of worth 1 essness associated with low self-esteem. 
Information which was traditionally discussed within the family 
unit has now become almost exclusive to groups outside the family 
in which the juvenile finds self worth and identification. This 
could be considered a fore runner to gang formations and related 
activity. Without the family as a focal point of communications 
and association, juveniles develop short term acquaintances which 
often tend to get them involved in criminal activity. Constant 
exposure to short term relationships can also set the foundation 
tor lack of commitment in traditional long term relationships 
such as marriage which could then be identified as the catalyst 
for the circle in the decline of the family. 

In order fo*- juvenile crime and problems associated with 
juveniles to be reduced, there must be a constant and direct 
conscious effort to "tore the foundation of the family. This is 
not an individual fa. Ay effort but a community based effort in 
which entire apartment buildings or neighborhood blocks unite to 
work with each other in providing for the needs of each child or 
parent. If a household is lacking in parental supervision by a 
father figure due to death or divorce, an established and trusted 
neighbor might be the single most important factor in maintaining 
guidance f n r what would otherwise have been a neglected child. 
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While POSITIVE I. D. does not teach religion, it would be 
inappropriate for me to address the foundation of the family 
without addressing the need for the family to have its base in 
religion. Faith is the ability to believe. Without the ability tu 
believe, mankind is destined to wander without direction or 
purpose. An established inner faith or belief in GOD is a basic 
requirement for the survival of mankind and the development of a 
sense of purpose. In faith, there is never a need to find self 
worth in casual acquaintances or in others. Faith allows the 
search for recognition to end within oneself. Faith also allows 
for relationships to develop in and among those who have 
identified themselves and have the ability to share the true 
inner person with others . The most important attribute of faith 
development in the growth of inner strength which transcends any 
obstacle and exceeds the courage of those who choose to walk 
without faith and purpose. 

When all things are considered, there can be no hesitation 
that mankind is intended to live in unity. We must not forget to 
establish harmony and equality among every race, every person, 
every country and among the genders This can be the the only 
assurance that we will be able to, "Honor Our Promises to 
America 1 s Youth" . 
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Prepared Statement of David L. Levy, Esq., President, National Council 
Children's Rights, Washington, DC 

Our National Counoil for Children'* 1 urges the 
IKS, to Join the majority of nations of the world 
who have a national children's day. We are glad 
that Congress has passed a resolution for three 
years in a row to declare a National Children's Day 
on the second Sunday in Ootober. 

We urge all Amerioans to begin celebrating 
National Children's Day the second Sunday in 
Ootober. 

Our National Counoil for Children's Rights joins 
in congratulating the ambassadors of America's youth 
who have come to Washington today, to report on 
successful programs to help young people in their 
s ta t es » 

And we oongratulate the House Select Committee 
on Children, Youth and Families for Honoring our 
Promise to America's Youth today, 

^ L ?! al50 th * nk Diana Ross for her efforts on 
behalf of children. 

Our NCCR has 75 different reports, audio/video 
oassettes, and information on some of the ways to 
help strengthen families. We would be glad to make 
this information available to interested persons at 
any time. Thank you. 



I <4 
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Prepared Statement of Larry LaRocco, a Representative in Congress From the 

State of Idaho 

MR. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate having an opportunity to address 
you this morning. Your work on behalf of young people continues 
to highlight the issues and concerns that all Americans must 
consider as the nation faces the next decade and the next 
century. Our young people represent the future of the nation, 
and we must not fail them. 

This morning, I am here to add my congratulations to the 
chorus of voices in praise of the outstanding young people from 
around the nation who have come to Washington, D.C. with special 
and personal messages for their leaders. 

The young woman who speaks on behalf of Idaho's young 
people, Shelby Justesen, is from my district. She is an 
outstanding representative, and an example of the promise the 
young people in Idaho represent for the future of the entire 
nation. 

Shelby is a participant in the Parents and Youth Against 
Drug Abuse program, which is also known as PAYADA. In this 
capacity, she has helped numerous people, young and old, to 
understand more about drugs, and the way they can damage 
children, youth and families. Her work is personal, and her 
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commitment to the cause can best be appreciated by hearing her 
own words. For my part, I hope that Shelby continues her work 
with PAYADA on behalf of the people of Idaho. There is no doubt 
in my mind that she has touched the lives of many people, and 
altered the future in important ways. 

The organization Shelby works with has a unique position in 
the community. Although it is sponso. ed by the Boise City Police 
Department, it operates independently as a community baaed, non- 
profit enterprise. PAYADA is a primary prevention program 
designed for parents of elementary and junior high school aged 
youth. Through the utilization of community volunteers, the 
program provides parents and their children an opportunity to 
learn more about drugs, and the role of families in preventing 
drug abuse. 

PAYADA was organized in 1981 by the Boise Police Department 
and was incorporated as a non-profit enterprise in 1985. PAYADA 
is a member of the National Federation of Parents for Drug Free 
Youth, and has received several awards in recognition of their 
outstanding work from business and community groups, including 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Boise Cascade Corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, X thank you for holding these hearings this 
morning, and for the opportunity to join in praise of these 
outstanding young people. Shelby is making a difference in her 
community everyday. I am pleased to know her, and T . am certain 
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that her message, and the messages of the other young people who 
are here today to address the Committee, will light the way to a 
better future for all Americans. Thank you. 
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JIM BACCHUS 
tHk D>l'«C' 

MBMItft 
BANKING FINANCE AND 
UR8AN AFf AIRS COMMITTEE 



SCIENCE SPACE AND 
TECHNOLOGY COMMITTEE 



Congress ut tfje ftniteb States 
fcome of »eprcstntatib« 



October 9, 1991 



131 CANNON tUILDlNC 
WASHINGTON DC 10|!| 
(2021 221-317 I 
Oi|t«.Cl 0»»tcl» 
IM D'XON lOUltVARD 
COCOA FlORlOA J2I22 
(407>e32'U?« 



•646 CORPORATE CENTRE 
lOULfvARD 

SUITE 310 

oriando Florida 32122 

(407) 16*. t 7 7« 



Ma, Joan Godley 
Clerk 

Select Committee on Children, 
Vouth and Families 
H2-385 Ford House office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Mb, Godley: 



I an pleased to submit written testimony on behalf of my 
Citizen Advisory Committee on Children, Youth and Families to the 
Select committee on Children, youth and Families' September 30 
1991 hearing — "national Children's Day: Honoring our Promises 
to America's Youth * Also attached is a list of the members who 
serve on my advisory committee and the subcommittee members who 
drafted this testimony. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to share my advisory 
committee's views on the federal government's role in preserving 
the interests of America's families and I highly commend the 
select Committee for their efforts to highlight National 
Children's Day throughout the country. 

If you have any questions about this testimony please 
contact Patricia Bortz of my Orlando office. 

With warmest regards, 



Sincerely, 

Jim Bacchus 
Member of Congress 



JB: pxb 
Enclosures 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Jim Bacchus, a Representative in Congress From 
the State of Florida and the Citizen Advisory Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families, Central Florida 



Congressman Jin Bacchus' Citizen Advisory Committee on 
Children, Youth and Families wishes to commend the United States 
Congress for its continued expression of the importance of the 
family. Congress has expressed its concern for families in the 
passage of the "ABC Bill/' now the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant. The rules for this legislation make it clear that it 
is the intent at the federal level for families to have the joy and 
responsibility of caring for their own children and making their 
own decisions about the day care provider in the parents' absence. 
The rules for the bill guarantee parental choice while subsidizing 
the parents' ability to pay for the care. This is a significant 
expression of confidence in the American family. It also serves to 
strengthen the family in helping parents to care for their children 
rather than wresting that responsibility from thorn. 

In 1986, the Congress once again expressed its concern for 
families and children with the passage of landmark legislation, 
Public Law 99-457, Part H. The primary purpose of this law is to 
provide states with funds to plan and coordinate a comprehensive 
system of early intervention for infants and toddlers who are 
disabled and developmentally delayed. Given the current budgetary 
crisis in our state of Florida, federal dollars are essential to 
the implementation of these entitlement services which was the 
original intent of the 1986 law. Congress, in its wisdom, has 
taken a very important first step towards securing a future for all 
of America's children and youth. However, additional technical 
assistance and continued funding is crucial to our state's efforts 
to insure that the early intervention services as outlined in Pubic 
Law 99-457 are to become a reality for Florida's infants and 
toddlers. 

In these and other federal actions Congress has exhibited its 
interest in the self-sufficiency of the American family and we 
endorse that concept. This opens the door to developing 
partnerships with the corporate sector and enables communities to 
expand on the President's "Points of Light" theme. 
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Members of the Citizen Advisory Committee on Children, Youth and Families 



Nr. and Mr a, Mark Abraaaon 
Prudent ial-Bache Securitioa 
Malt land, FL 

Ms. Patricia Battle 
Marritt leland, FL 

ha. Sharyl D . Brinkley 
Wintar Park, PL 

Mrs. Irana Burnett 
Marritt leland, FL 

Ma. Joanna M . Clark, Executive Director 
Parant Reeource can tar 
Orlando, FL 

Ma r Nina Sua Cxrowell 
Kiaairamee, FL 

Ma. Kathy Erickaon 
Palm Bay, FL 

Ma. Wanda P. Bakar, Pre-K Diractor 
Child Cara Aaaociation 
Cocoa, FL 

Ma. Dorr la Bobber 
Orlando, FL 

Ma. Mary Broo*s 

Bravard Community Collage 

Cocoa , FL 

Ma. Karan But lor 
Children 'a Home Director 
Kieaimmee, FL 

Mr. Irving Cohen 
Melbourne Beach, FL 

Mr. Jamea Dwight, Preaident 
Florida Air Academy 
Melbourne, fl 

Ma. Maria Antoinette Errera 
Outreach Coordinator 
Center for Adult Literacy 
Melbourne, FL 

Me. Toni Baker, Pr>jr*m Manager 
Child Protection Team 
Orlando, FL 
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Orlando, FL 
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Orlando, FL 
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Ma. Joan Fox 
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Kra. Colby Griffin 
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Mra. Suaan Jenninga, Sd.D 
Executive Director 
Youth Servicea centera, inc. 
Marritt leland, FL 

Mr. Jim Kelly 
Devereux Foundation 
Melbourne, FL 

Mr. H. John Landry, Jr. 
Preaident/Chair 
Corplex 
Melbourne, FL 

Ma. E. Antoneth Levy 
Palm Bay, FL 

Ma. Carol Fox 
Kiaaimmee, PL 
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Ms. Margarst Gentile 

Orange County Public Schools 

Orlando, FL 

Ms. Tracsy Hsrtman 
Bornetein/Bortx Family 
Orlando, FL 

Mrs. Carol K. Johnson 

Vsro Bsach-Indian River County Chan 

Vsro Bsach, FL 

Ms. Gale Kempf 
Satellite Beach, FL 

Mr. Frederick W. Leonhardt 
Orlando* FL 

Mr. Lee Littlefield 

Orange Educational Support PerBonne 

Orlando* FL 

Ms. Pamela Frank 
Orlando* FL 

Ms. SI la J. Gilmore, Manager 
Department of Community Affairs 
Orlando* FL 

Ms. Michelle Hedgee 

National Organization for Women 

Orlando* FL 

Mr. Ned T. Kellar 
Director of Development 
Circles of Care 
Rockledge, FL 

Mr. Fred Klttinger 
Director cf Government Relations 
Greater Orlando Chamber of Commerce 
Orlando* FL 

Ms. Peggy Leopold, dct Coordinator 
St. Cloud High School 
St. Cloud, FL 

Mrs. Debbie Mandell 

Greater Construction Corporation 
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Rockwell International 
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Ma. Xandi Michael 
Satellite Beach, FL 
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Melbourne Beach * FL 
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Social Security Administration 
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Mr. Wayna ft. McDonough 
Sallba and McDonough, p. A. 
Varo Baach, FL 

Mi. Dabra Millar 
Orlando, FX. 

Ma. Margulta Nalaon 
Florida Powar Corporation 
Vlntar kark, FL 

Ma. Faya 8. p*rrym*n, Aaaoclata 
Ixacutiva Dlraotor 
Human Sarvicai council 
Orlando* FL 
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Orlando, FL 
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Prepared Statement of Kwstina Kalley. Youth Ambassador of Florida, 

Madison, FL 

Foster care has changed my life greatly. It has given me a sense of stability 
within a family environment. My life would have taken a different course if I hadn t 
been placed in a foeter home three years ago. If it hadn't been for the caring and 
loving foster homes I was placed in, my lifestyle would have been a lot different 
today. T 

I was abused by my paternal grandmother for seven years after my mother died, i 
accepted this as a somewhat normal lifestyle until I was twelve years old. My broth- 
er, sister and I ran away from my grandmother's house. We were m< 'ed to and 
from four different relatives' homes. My brother stayed with an aunt in Tampa, Fla. 
My sister and I were moved back to Perry, Fla., and put in foster care. 

My sister was moved after four months to another foster home. I remained for six 
months. My sister and I were both put back with my grandmother to give her an- 
other chance. Tne abuse began toward me and persisted. I rebelled against any 
sense of authority. Finally I was placed back with my previous foeter family. 

I was moved after five months to another foster home in Madison, Fla. Not be- 
cause of anything I did, either. I was totally against the move. I had thought I 
would live with my other foster parents forever. Moving again was hard, very hard 
but after a few months I adjusted. My father's rights were taken away and I was 
released for adoption. My new foster mother promised me I wouldn't have to move 
again. After being in this home a year and a half as a foster daughter, I was legally 
adopted. 

People say I'm lucky. I think that is true to this day. There are a lot of children 
not as fortunate as I am. Foeter care has given me a chance for a new life and some- 
thing I've never had before, a caring family. Our home is still a licensed foster care 
home. I can relate to the new foeter brothers and sisters in this house. I have been 
there. 

O 
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